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ABSTRACT 

The present study, a slightly revised version of the 
author’s 1968 Ph.D. thesis presented to the University of Chicago, 
investigates compound formation in Thai. Chapter 1 summarizes the 
transformational generative theory on which the study is based, 
discusses the concept that Thai is a "simple” language in comparison 
with English, and briefly outlines the structure of Thai noun 
phrases. Chapter 2 outlines the development of transformational 
grammar and presents the base component of a transformational 
grammar. Chapter 3 discusses the use of transformations and describes 
the transformational rules needed to generate the structures directly 
underlying the compounds themselves. Chapter 4, working from the 
assumption that most Thai noun compounds are derived from noun 
phrases in which sentences have been embedded, as relative clauses, 
demonstrates how certain structures generated by the grammar proposed 
in the earlier chapters can be converted into Thai noun compounds. 
Compounds are analyzed by type. Chapter 5 is dedicated to the small 
subset of noun compounds considered to be learned compounds and 
offers solutions to the problems presented by such forms. [Document 
not available in hard copy because of marginal legibility of 
original. ] (FWB) 
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Preface 



This manuscript Is essentially a reprinting of my doc- 
toral dissertation submitted to the University of Chicago (1968). 
This version is abridged from the dissertation in two ways* 
appendix to the dissertation, on reduplication, has been 
$1 laminated e\n& is in preparation for separate publication* 

The long lists of examples of compound types which appeared 

in the dissertation have been limited to ten examples of each 

• < 1 u 

type (for a few types there are fewer than ten examples)* 

■ 1 ► 

The development of the theory of generative grammar is 

" ‘ ' • : .V, 

notoriously rapid* ■ Publications daaling with the theory or 
with its application to real languages are often outdated by 
the time they are released* The discussion of the development 
of generative theory in chapter 2 terminates at a particularly 
transient point* The reader would be ill-advised to take 
chapter 2 as an up-to-date treatment of the theory* On the 
other hand, the stage in the development of the theory of deep 
structure now espoused by McCawley, Lakoff , Langendoen, and 
others, which is discussed in chapter 2, may be of interest 
fjpom a historical point of view* 

This . atudy of noun compounding may well raise doubts as 
to the correctness of deriving all noun compovmds in natural 
languages from full sentences via relative clauses* In a num- 
ber of instances, it is impossible to get informants to agree 
on what the main verb or other elements of the underlying 
sentence should be* Perhaps at least some compounds should 

ill 



o 



be directly derived from semantic representations* 

In particular# the plant— name compounds at the end of 
chapter 4, and the learned compounds in chapter 5 are not very 
satisfactorily treated. The learned compounds in chapter 5 
are particularly interesting since a very similar problem 
exists in English with regard to certain words of Greek and 
Latin origin* To my knowledge* no successful analysis of 
these English words has been proposed* 

In undertaking this study* I am indebted especially to 
Professor Eric P* Hamp of the University of Chicago, who en- 
couraged me to work in Thai syntax and who advised me through- 
out the preparation of the dissertation. Special apprecia- 
tion is also due to Professor James D. McCawley in whose 
stimulating classes I gained an understanding of generative 
transformational linguistics and who also made a number of 
helpful comments on the dissertation. I also wish to thank 
Professor William J. Gedney of the University of Michigan for 
graciously taking the time to discuss several matters in 
connection with my work and also for making available to me 
Miss Nisa Udomphol’s master’s thesis. 

Without the help of several Thai nationals who willingly 
served as Informants, this study would have been totally im- 
possible. Miss Suphis Thanissom was of immense help in the 
early stages in familiarizing me with Thai structure. Mr. 
Montri Chenwidthayakan spent many long hours with me dictating 
anecdotes and other material on which much of the analysis 



Is based* Mr# Wichit Sirisamphan and Mr* Kasian Chongsarit# 
who are mentioned several times In chapter 4# gave Invaluable 
help in supplying Judgments of grammatical acceptability and 
in suggesting derivational sources for some of the compcunda- 
Special thanks is due to Miss Nisa Udomphol# a linguist in 
her own right# who nevertheless condescended to act as my 
informant during her time as a student at Chicago* It will 
be obvious in reading chapter 4 that I am in her debt both 
for her summaries of native Thai grammars and for some of her 
own insights into the structure of Thai compounds# to be 
found in her master’s thesis. 

I also wish to thank Mrs* Myrtle Tozar who typed the 
final draft of the dissertation with sufficient speed and ao* 
curacy to enable me to meet a very rapidly approaching deadline 
Perhaps no one deserves more appreciation than my wife# 
Gae* Her hard work# constant encouragement # and willingness 
to do without made my whole graduate career possible* In spite 
of the fact that she is tinfamiliar with both Thai and the sym- 
bol conventions of linguistic description# she typed the entire 
second draft of the dissertation from my all- but- unreadable 
rough draft. The quality of her work was so excellent that 
only minor editorial changes were necessary in the final draft 
to satisfy the very demanding University of Chicago Disserts 
tion Office. As if this were not enough# she heroically typed 
virtually the entire dissertation again# this time on lpimeo* 

4 

graph stencils for the present version* It is to Cue that I 
dedicate this manuscript* 

RWP 

July 5 # 1969 
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Chapter 1 
Introduction 

1.0 Introduction . This study is addressed to the prob- 
lem of investigating compound formation in Thai. Various 
types of noun compounds will be treated, including a subset; 
of noun compounds which we call "subcompounds" in which one 
or more members are bound forms, and reduplication as a special 
case of noun and verb compounding with phonological implica- 
tions. In addition, wc shall deal with learned compounds of 
Indie origin. This rather substantial area of Thai grammar 
will be described in terms of transformational grammar. It 
soon becomes apparent that a view of language that goes sub- 
stantially beyond simple description of observational phe- 

f 

nomena is necessary to give a. unified account of the various 
features we shall call compounding. If the relationship be- 
tween compounds and other constructions in the language is 
acknowledged, it developes that less than a dozen rules will 
account for all the kinds of compounding, and that all these 
rules are rather low-level. 1 Put in other words, Thai com- 
pounds are only a short step removed from other, full sen- 
tence constructions. 

2.0 Summary of the Theory . The investigation will be 
in terms of transformational grammar as initiated by Noam 
Chomsky • As presented in Aspects of the Theory of Syntax . 
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grammar is a tripartite structure, consisting of semantic, 
syntactic, and phonological components* It will he the syn- 
tactic component which will be of interest in this study, so 

we will have little to say about the semantic and phonological 
3 

components# 

The syntactic component is itself divided into two sub- 
components# One has as its purpose the specification of the 
form sentences take at the deepest level# This structure is 
very different from that which the sentences will have on the 
surface. In Chapter 2 we will discuss the development of this 
part of the syntactic component in detail and present the deep 
forms of the types of Thai sentences necessary for our analy- 
sis of noun compounds# The other component has as its func- 
tion the restructuring of these forms into structures which 
immediately underlie spoken sentences# In the conception of 
generative grammar used here, we assume that the first sub- 
component presents to the second a rather small set of struc- 
tures which may conveniently be represented as inverted tree 
diagrams. The points at which the branches connect to each 
other are called nodes and each node bears a label which 
designates the grammatical structure of that part of the tree 
which branches below it and is connected to it# The trans- 
formations in the second subcomponent operate by adding, re- 
moving, or deleting sections of these trees# More details 
concerning the nature and operation -of transformations will 
be given in Chapter 3« 
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3*0 Thai i A 80 Simple ” Language • To a European grammar- 
ian, especially one of a traditionalist-prescriptivist bent., 
Thai seems to be a very simple language. Gordon H. Allison, 
author of a Thai grammar of this type, makes the observation* 
"Thai grammar is easier in many respects than that of Euro- 
pean languages” Another such grammarian, Peter A. Lanyon- 
Orgill , goes so far as to say* 

Thai, in common with the other languages of the Par 
East, does not possess any grammar in the European 
sense of the term... Consequently , the study of Thai 
grammar largely resolves itself into a study of a 
section of the vocabulary of the language, and much 
of the grammatical terminology to which Western 
scholars are accustomed may be forgotten as being 
irrelevant to our study as so many of these ideas 
are quite foreign to the Thai mind. 5 

Sometimes, these grammarians view this simplicity as a form 

of imprecision or disorganization* 

Formerly, Thai grammar was rather loose and disor- 
ganized? however, in modern times Thai grammarians 
have established Thai grammatical rules patterned 
to some extent upon those of European language. 0 

Campbell and Shaweevongse , in discussing what they call the 

"continuous tense”, make the comment* 

You will not find the continuous tense used very 
much in conversation as generally the Thai people 
are not very much concerned about the finer shades 
of meaning and see very little difference between 
"I buy a tomato” and ”1 am buying a tomato". As 
long as their meaning gets across they are prepared 
to take considerable liberties with formal grammar. 7 

A glance through these grammars shows in just what aspects 

Thai grarairicar shows itself to be simple* 
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Thai verbs are never conjugated; variations in person 
or tense ore shown by other words or by inference. ® 

Articles (a, an, the) are not necessary in Thai*.. 
Indefinite adjectives (some, any)* the same as 
articles, are often not necessary in Thai... Nouns 
have only one forme Number, gender, and case are 
all shown by helping words or by inference. 9 

Adjectives cannot follow a verb in Thai. There- 
fore* there are no predicate adjective constructions 
in Thai (such as* M He is good. 5 '). A Thai sentence 
is often complete without a verb, whereas a "be” 
verb would probably be necessary in the English 
translation. 10 

The general arrangement of a simple Thai sentence 
is Sub ject- Verb-Object as in English... There is 
no inflection of nouns, pronouns or verbs... Inani- 
mate objects have no gender and where it is neces- 
sary to indicate gender in relation to animate ob- 
jects this is usually done by the addition of extra 
words. 11 

The "simplicity” of Thai, then, seems to consist of; 

1) Lack of conjugated verb forms indicating person or tense 
(number might also be added), 2) Lack of inflected noun 'forms 
indicating number, gender, and case, 3) Lack of articles and 
indefinite determiners, 4) Lack of case forms of pronouns, 

5) Lack of copula in Thai translations of English predicate 
adjective constructions, and 6) Simple (and what is more in- 
teresting, stable) basic word order in sentences. 

On the other hand, other pedagogical grammars of Thai, 
written by grammarians who may be described as structuralists, 
deny that Thai is any simpler than English or any other Euro- 
pean language* In the first "Word Study” in her grammar 
book, Mary Haas states* 
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The fact that a single word can correspond to so many 
different things in English may cause you to feel at 
first that Thai is not as definite and precise as 
English* But as you progress in your understanding 
of the language, you will notice that whenever it 
is necessary to be precise about number or tense, 

Thai can be precise, but that when such precision 
is unnecessary Thai is not bound, as English is, to 
be precise about it.^-^ 

But it is pointed out to the student that Thai can make pre- 
cise distinctions that English does not make* 

In the preceding paragraph we noted that English 
insists on making distinctions in number and tense 
which are not compulsory in Thai*. In its turn we 
find that Thai makes certain distinctions of other 
types which arc not compulsory in English. One of 
these distinctions is that in Thai certain words 
are used by men while others, of corresponding 
meaning, arc used by women. ^3 

The argument seems to be that Thai has all the grammatical 
machinery necessary to cypress anything that English can, but 
does not express some things in every sentence T\rhich must al- 
ways be expressed in English. Furthermore, Thai has a regular 
system for pronouns which designates the sex of the speaker 
which must always be utilized where English lacks such a sys- 
tem. The implication seems to be that on balance both lan- 
guages are about equally complex. In his grammar book, Edward 
Anthony states the same argument more succinctly; 

From the lack of verbal endings and the identity of 
singular and plural nouns, you nay be led to believe 
that Thai has no grammar, or a very rudimentary one. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. Thai has 
as many and as complicated grammatical subtleties as 
does English, but signals them in a- different way.l^ 

From this point of view, Thai is not easy at all; it just has 

different of expressing things and has grammatical 



features of interesting and complex types which English and 
European languages lack# It is our contention that both views 
have merit. It appears that there are two factors at work in 
this issue* 1) from the presumably universal inventory of 
syntactic elements, Thai and English select partially over- 
lapping and partially different subsets, and 2) there are a 
number of places at which English underlying structures will 
look strikingly like Thai surface structures, but its surface 
structures will be very different# It is this second factor 
which will prove most interesting and will provide a deep 
explanation for the “simple 8 * impression Thai makes on the 
speaker of a European language. We will attempt to show that 
one way in which Thai is simpler than English is in that it 
lacks certain transformations which make English surface struc- 
tures very different from their corresponding deeply under- 
lying forms. The first factor is the one which stands be- 
hind the structural grammarian's statements. First we shall 
see in detail how it applies to Thai grammar. 

3#1 Lack of Grammatical Elements . 

3*1*1 Lack of Morphemes . Thai can be said to lack cer- 
tain morphemes which are present in languages presumed to be 
more complex. An obvious case is the one invloving articles.^ 
Articles are "not necessary" in Thai simply because Thai has 
no such elements in its inventory of morphemes. A somewhat 
less obvious case involves tense. In transformational grammar? 
it has been found that the most economical statements involve 
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treating tenses as abstract entities in their own rights al- 
though tenses are often expressed phonologically as affixes 
on verbs* In An Integrated Theory of Linguistic Descriptions , 
for example, Katz and Postal present a tree structure for the 
English sentence “John sleeps*" in which the terminal syobols 
are John- Pro sent- si e ep , indicating that at this level of 
analysis, Present has the same sort of status as does John 
and sleep* xo Since in Thai time of action cannot be indicated 
except by the use of time adverbs (although it may be implied 
by the use of devices discussed below) , it is evident that 
Thai simply lacks elements like Present altogether* 

It is true, as Haas and Anthony would .argue, that Thai 
has classes of morphemes comparable to articles and tense mor- 
phemes which English lacks* One interesting class of this type, 
which we shall not have occasion to discuss in detail, is a 
class- of sentence particles* Par instance, there is one type 
which is added to a great many sentences to indicate the 
speaker’s status with relation to the hearer* These are ex- 
tremely hard to define or translate* but we will give some of 

Richard Noss® examples, along with his definitions and illus- 

17 

t rat.i vc sent once s t 1 

khrap ’Male speaking to superior, elder, or non-intimate 
equal person® 

kha •Female speaking to superior, elder, or non- inti- 
mate equal person® 

cot • Person speaking to inferior or younger person® 
wa ®Person speaking rudely or to Intimate equal® 
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In the examples below j 1 have Identified the particle by the 



use of the abbreviation ptl * in the interlinear translation 
(which X supply; Noss gives only the smooth translation) and 



have not tried to translate them* Noss does not give any 
examples of sentences with ca* Speakers are identified by 



letters of the alphabet* I have translated Noss® transcription 

into the one I shall use throughout this study* 

B. soy s£a dichan pay si kha 

put- on blouse I go why— don* t— you ptl* 

M Wear my blouse, will you?” 



C. 

”1 



shorn hoi phop khrap 

I look not find ptl* 

can*t find it*” 



C* khray than thuaykS*w te«k wa 

who make drinking- glass be-broken ptl. 

”VJho broke the glass?” 

3*1*2 Lack of Syntactic Features * • In the conception 
of generative grammar with which we are dealing, items enter- 
ed in the lexicon have sets of syntactic features associated 
with them* Some of these features serve to classify items 
in certain ways* For example, the English verb ff know f will 
bear the feature [^activity] signifying that it is an activity 
verb* The English temporary aspect marker must be marked in 
its set of syntactic markers so as to keep it from being as- 
sociated with activity verbs, since there is no sentence *”He 
is knowing all the answers.” Other features specify the con- 
texts in which the item nay appear in sentences* To express 
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the restriction nbout activity verbs, for example, the tenpor- 

ary aspect marker would require a feature something like 

f* v 44. P meanin S that it cannot precede activity 
L+QC uivityj 

verbs. In this conception, it would also be possible that two 
languages could have different sets of such features available. 
In Chomsky # s discussion of natters of gender, case, and num- 
ber in Aspects , number would be an example of this type. Num- 
ber would be introduced in the base component, which specifies 
basic structures, by the rule which developes the category 
Noun. Accordingly, the rule would be* 

N — — j > [^,<3^ Number] (<< = + or - for English# .. 

In this notation, A is a dummy symbol which is to be replaced 
by a lexical item whose syntactic features are such that it 
will be allowed to appear in the structure in which the ^ 
appears . As we have said, lexical entries involve sets of 
features and the one which replaces noun dummy symbols will 
automatically have either [^Number] (i.e., plural) or [-Number] 
(i.e., singular) added to its inherent set of syntactic features. 
Transformations later will read these features and insert the 
associated phonological material; in English the reflex of 
[♦Number] will usually be [s], [z], or [ez] , and of [-Number] 

P* If this is the correct analysis of number in languages like 
English, then this is an instance in which Thai lacks a syn- 
t o.o tr. izv fcnture which Engl i sh has* 

It is possihle to 



argue that the absence- of articles and 
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tense morphemes are also oases of the lack of syntactic fea- 
tures# If Thai lacks features present in English like 
[+Article] and [+Tense], it follows that it will lack lexical 
entries which must be marked with such features# 

3*2 Lack of Transformations # More far-reaching and 
interesting than the comparison of Inventories of grammatical 
elements is a comparison of the transformations between Thai 
and the well-known European languages# It will be noticed that 
Thai was said to lack, among other things, tense, number, gen- 
der, and case affixes# While all these may seem to be of the 
same type, only tense and number were treated as an example 
of a lack of a morpheme (or a feature)# The others are most 
properly viewed as cases of absences of transformations of 
certain kinds possessed by European languages# As Chomsky 
points out, case is not relevant to deep structure at all, but 
serves to mark certain relationships in surface structure# 

For this reason, it is introduced by transformations. To 
be sure, if the transformations do not exist, the features 
which they would introduce will also fail to exist, but it 
is apparent that the lack of the transformations is fundamen- 
tal# Obviously, the grammatical relations Subject-of, Object- 
of, etc. can be found in Thai? it is only the case system for 

marking them with features like [+Nominative] , [+Accusative] , 

20 

etc# which is missing# 

Both case features and the transformations for intro#* 



dyeing them are absent in Thai grammar, but in the case of 



o 
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gender and number# the features are present* but the trans- 
formations which associate discrete phonological ' affixes to 
them are not. It is clear that Thai has pronouns which must 
be marked as Second Person, First Person, and Third Person. 
Similarly, Thai has nouns which must be marked with gender 
features, especially in the kinship system. The words cha*y 
an< * sa * w mean ’male human* and ’female human* , respectively. 
When paired in compound formation with phi* ’older sibling* 
and ’younger sibling*, we get phi *cha*y ’older brother* , 

phi *sa*w * older sister’, no ft ncha*y ’younger brother*, and 
n?*nsa*w • younger sister® • cha*y and sa*w function similarly 
with other kinship terms as well* In at least one usage, 
kin terms are used outside the kinship system, apparently 
especially for their gender features. The compounds ph6*khrua 
(literally *kitchen father*) and me *khrua (literally, ’kitchen 
mother*) are the words for *male head cook* and ’female head 

01 

cook’ , respectively. Chomsky suggests that features such 
as person, number, and gender enter into agreement relations 

pp 

in language like German via rules of the farm! 



Article * 


’aGender 


/_* * * 


>N 




pNumber 




aGender 




..Case . 




pNumber 








.^Case 



In this notation, a, p, and f are variables ranging over inte- 
gers and the various gender, number, and case features are 
identified by integers. The above rule specifies that an 
article be assigned the same gender, number, and case features 
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as the following noun* Later transformations would assign 

specific phonological material to the various combinations of 

these features# Thai, however, lacks such rules# 

Thai word order is also cited as a factor contributing 

to its simplicity* What is remarkable is that Thai word 

order remains stable under a variety of circumstances under 

which English sentences undergo rearrangement# For example* 

sunak khat ohu* cha*y 
dog bite man 

"The dog bit the man#” 

is a simple declrrative sentence# When questioned for a yes- 

no answer, it becomes* 

sunak khat ohu*cha*y r$ y 

dog bite man or 

"Did the dog bite the man? 11 

A content question, even questioning the object, preserves 

the word order* 

sunak khat ?aray 

clog bite what 

"What did the dog bite?" 

Passive sentences, as such, do not exist in Thai# In order 

to give a passive import to our example sentence, the whole 

sentence becomes the object of another sentence with the verb 

thu*k f to come in contact with** 

phu* cha*y thu*k sunak khat 

man come- in- contact- with dog bite 

"The man was bitten by the dog#" 

ML b 

Rather than rearrangement of the basic Sentence, what we have 

Mf * 
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Is the addition of a new sentence, with subsequent deletion 
from the first one. Clearly, Thai grammar lacks the trans- 
formations which effect the word order changes in the cor- 
responding English sentences. 

Even more striking than anything discussed so far, is 
the deep similarity between English and Thai with regard to 
the construction noticed by Allison in which the Thai sentence 
containing a predicate adjective lacks a copula verb. Struc- 
turalist linguists are generally agreed, and rightly so, that 
adjectives in Thai are simply a special class of verbs. The 
copula is not needed in Thai any more than it would be needed 
before any other verb, for instance, the verb no*n , slee£ f . 
dek no*n ”The child sleeps” and dek ya»y ”The child is big” 
are equivalent in structure and the copula is superfluous in 
either. But exactly the same sort of analysis has recently 
been proposed for English adjectives, as well.^ The copula 
•be® originates from outside the adjective predication itself, 
either by a transformation which Inserts •be* into such struc- 
tures or by certain deletions from more complex structures! 
Ross proposes the underlying structure in Figure ,-l for 

Oh 

”Henry is hungry”. Deletion of the second occurrence of 
•Henry* by a very general transformation and subsequent adjust- 
ments in the tree structure result in the sentence ”Henry is 
hungry”. No matter what answer proves right, it is clear that 
Thai is no simpler than English at the deepest level (where 
sentences like ”Henry hungry” and dek ya*y both exist). Only 








I 



hungry 

Figure 1. — Structure of the English sentence: "Henry Is 

hungry*” 
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in the transformational development of the English sentences 
are there complexities unknown to Thai grammar# ** 

More recent developments in the transformational grammar 
of English show that another aspect of the simplicity of Thai 
can he ascribed to transformational developments# In unpub- 
lished work# some transformational grammarians have argued 
that tense and aspect morphemes not be developed from such 
constituents as Auxiliary, but be treated as verbs which take 
whole sentences as subjects. In this sort of analysis * the 
sentence "John is running" would have an early structure like 
that in Figure 2a. The verbs Pres and ®be® would be subject 
to a rule of "Verb Phrase Promotion" which detaches such verbs 
and inserts them in front of the surface main verb# Verb 
Phrase Promotion would yield the structure in Figure 2b. 

Later transformations combine 'be® and Pres to form ®is® and 
insert the suffix • i r to ®run®. If the same analysis Is 
applied to Thai, the pre- and post- Verb Phrase Promotion struc- 
tures (recalling that Thai lacks anything answering to Pres) 
would be very similar to English* namely those in Figure 

So far# so good. The Thai sentence behaves quite analo- 
gously to the English sentence* once we have allowed for the 
absence of tense morphemes in Thai. The difference now is 
that, except for some possible node relabelings# the Thai sen- 
tence is in its surface form. "Cha is running" is pronounced 
cha* kamlan win * there are no affix insertions or alterations 
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of the Progressive morpheme kamlan » Again we see that the 
simplicity of the Thai sentence lies in its lack of certain 
rather low-level transf ormations* 

Now let us look at another case. The two structures for 
"John has run" would be those in Figure 4* The second struc- 

rr 

ture needs some low-level workt such as the spelling of the 
Completive sentence-verb as 9 lave 9 and the combination of 
'have 9 and Pres to form °has 9 . In Thai, the deeper structure 
is that of Figure 5» 

On the analogy of the previous sentence, one would expect 
the Verb Phrase Promotion rule to apply, but perhaps that would 
be all that is necessary to generate the surface structure. 

But what actually happens is that the Verb Phrase Promotion 
rule does not apply and the sentence is now in its correct 
surface form, except for some node relabeling. The striking 
result is that the surface structure of the Thai sentence is 
very similar to the deep structure of the English sentence and 
its own deep structure, unlike that of the English equivalent* 
What the Thai deep structure is like is extremely clear, unlike 
the English case. Notice also that there is no special mor- 
pheme marking completive aspect; the regular adjective for # be- 
finlshed 9 serves in this function. 

But what is the source of the difference between the 
"simple" and "complex" languages here? The answer is that the 
difference is nearly the most trivial possible. The Thai word 
*be-f ini shed* does not undergo Verb Phrase Promotion, a 
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rule which both languages clearly have, but its English trans- 
lation equivalent does# 

We have seen that the ultimate source of the apparent 
simplicity of Thai lies in 1) the absence of morphemes or syn- 
tactic features, and 2) the absence or lack of applicability 
of transformations which European languages have# We have 
also seen that some of the differences between Thai and more 
familiar languages which seem most profound are tracable to 
the most trivial of actual causes. If it turns out to be 
true, as some linguists are now arguing, that the deepest 
level of language consists of semantic structures and it is 
the transformations alone which may properly be called syntax# 
grammarians like Lanyon-Orgill may be correct in a deeper 
sense than they ever dreamed of when they say that Thai does 
not possess any grammar in the European sense of the term# 

4*0 Noun Phrase Structure » In addition to the com- 

ments above, it would be well to briefly outline the struc- 
ture of Thai noun phrases, since these structures have the 
greatest bearing on our compounding study. 

The basic structure of a Thai noun phrase is the head 
noun followed by modifiers. The modifiers are of three typesi 
l) relative clauses, 2) numbers, and 3) determiners# All 
types of modification which are not either numerical or de- 
terminers are derived from relative clauses# Relative clauses 
and determiners may, and numbers must occur with classifiers, 

< * 

or counters# Classifiers arc nouns # generally of very general 

ERIC 
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meaning, which are used to count or precisely designate 
specific nouns. For example, the noun khon ’person® is the 
classifier for all nouns referring to people. Thus, in order 

to say "two men” , one says* 

phu‘ oha *y so*id khon "two men” 

man two person 

With determiners, the classifier occurs first! 

t>hu*oha*y khon nt\ "this man" 

man person this 

With adjectives (reduced from relative clauses) * the classi- 
fier also occurs first! 

•phu*cha«y khon y a»y "the hig man" 

man person big 

Classifiers may, but seldom do, occur with full relative clauses! 

?S« kS* phu*cha*y khon thl* ye*q phu*yln calk 
well then man person who snatch girl from 

khon tak£ * pay la? khrap 
person previous how (ptlc ) sir 

"Well then, he’s that man who snatched the girl from the 
other fellow — you know?" 

When all three types of modification occur with the same noun, 
the relative clause is first, followed by the number and the 

determiner! 

/ 27 

ma* (tua) lek so*n tua na n 
dog body small two body that 

"Those two little dogs." 

It is the relative clause modifiers which are involved in our 
analysis of noun compounds. 
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Footnotes 



^In addition a few phonological rules are tentatively 
proposed to account for alliterative, rhyming, and vowel and 
tone ablaut features in the so-called reduplicated forms. 

^E.g. Noam Chomsky, Syntactic Structures (The Hague, The 
Netherlands* Mouton & Co/, 1957) and Aspects of the Theory 
of Syntax (Cambridge, Mass.* The MIT Press, 1965/ • 

%n fact the theoretical justification for a distinct 
semantic component as an interpreting device has been called 
into question. See chapter 2 for discussion. We will pre- 
sent a few phonological rules in the appendix but will withhold 
discussion until then. 

^Gordon H. Allison, Modern, Thai (Bangkok* Prachandra 
Printing Press, 1959) • P* vii* 

^Peter A. Lanyon-Orgill: An I ntroduction to the Thai 
(Siamese) Language for European" S tudents (Victoria, B.C.* 

The Curlew tress , 1955) • F* 

£ 

Allison, log, cit o On the same page, Allison states 
that "The writer has’" never yet met a Thai person who thinks 
that Thai grammar is easy- of J. am equally sure that no Eng- 
lish speaking person would think English grammar was easy if 
its rules were "patterned to some extent** on rules of Far 
Eastern languages & 

^Stuart Campbell and Chuan Shaweevongse , The Fundamentals 
of the Thai Language , second edition (Bangkok* Thai Australia 
Company , 1 956 ) 7 p » 142 « 

a 

Allison, loo , clt . 

9 Ibld . , p. 7* 

^°Ibid. , p. 10. Actually this statement is not quite 
true and its exceptions raise an interesting problem which 
is discussed in chapter 4« 

^Campbell and Shaweevongse, o£. clt . , p. 

^ 2 Mary R. Haas and Heng R* Subhanka, Spoken Thai (New 
York* Henry Holt & Co. f 19 45). P« 24, 25* 

1 3 Xbld . 

^■^Edward M. Anthony et. al« , Foun dations of Thai , Book I, 
Part I (Pittsburgh* University of Pittsburgh, 1966) , p. 1. 
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•^The statement quoted above (pg* 4) from Allison con- 
cerning indefinite adjectives refers more to the use of in- 
definite determiners ratllcr than their absence* 

1 6 

Jerroid Jo Katz and Paul Mo Postal, An Integrated Theory 
of Linguistic Descri ptions (Cambridge, Mass** The MIT Press, 
196-47, p^o 

17 

'Richard B. Noss r Thai Refere nce Grammar (Washington, 
D.Cof Foreign Service Institute, l'J64T, p* 2l6 , 217* 

*L8 

Chomsky, Aspects , p« l?l r 1?2 and note 27* p* 232. 

^• ^Ibid^ 9 p« 1?2 and net© P® 221« 

20 

But cf* the work of Fillmore (Eog. Charles J* Fillmore, 
"Concerning English Prepositions” in Francis P® Dineen, S.J* 

( edt » ) • Report of the Seventeenth Anjy^aj. Round Table Meeting on 
Linguistics and jL^gua£e .Studies , Monograph Series 'on Lan- 
guages and Lin gu istics Ho* 19 (196fo) ( Washington , D.C.i 
Georgetown University Press)*) , in which case is viewed as 
more basic than tree structure* 

21 

It is clear that these features are present; it is 
less clear that they have syntactic significance* However, 
it will be recalled that Thai has certain pronouns which are 
restricted to men or to women (See quotation from Haas and 
Subhanka, p* ) e I would maintain that the ungrammatically 
of a sentence like #phi*cha ft y phu*t wa_* dichan... "Big brother 
.said, is based on restrictions between the feature 

[♦Male] in chads and [-Male] in the pronoun dlchan # I (wo-, 
man speaking)®. 

22 

Chomsky, Aspects , p. 175® 

2 3 

^Arguments for this analysis have been given by Lakoff 
(George Lakoff, "On the Nature of Syntactic Irregularity” 
(Cambridge, Mass. a The Computation Laboratory, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Report No. NSF-16 s 1965)) and Ross (John Robert Ross, 
"Adjectives as Noun Phrases" (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, mimeographed, 1966)). 

24 

Ross, op. clt « t p. 3 c I have simplified the struc- 
ture somewhat* 
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^But as we shall see in chapter 4, Thai has a structure 
similar to the one Ross gives for English from which sen- 
tences are developed in which the Thai copula pen does appear 
before adjectives t like in English® If Ross is right, then 
the difference between the two languages is even more trivial^ 
this sort of development is obligatory in English, optional 
in Thai, but possible in hot hr 

See the discussion of these matters in chapter 2# 

^^This example is from Mary R« Haas, "The Use of Nu- 
merical Classifiers in Thai", Language XVIII (1942), 204* 

This article is a concise * but thorough, description of 

the use of classifiers- 
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Chapter 2 

Input to Transformations 

I°0 Introduction^ In the history of transformational 
grammar, there have been a series of major revisions of the 
deepest part of grammar on which the transformations operate# 
The matter is far from settled, even at the present time# It 
is not our purpose, while dealing with an aspect of Thai gram- 
mar, to make any proposals with regard to this part of the 
theory or even to select among the candidates presently avail- 
able, but to briefly examine the development of this part of 
the theory and to decide what structures must be available to 
the transformational component of a grammar of Thai which ac- 
counts for noun compounds. It will be of interest to notice 
the following factors at each level of development i 1) The 
nature of the rules, 2) the nature of the structures generated- 
3) the context-sensitivity issue, 4) rule ordering, 5) unl- 
versals, 6) peculiarities of each proposal# The varieties of 
basic systems which will be discussed are* Chomsky* s in Syn- 
tactic Structures , 1 Katz and Postal's in An Integrated Theory 
o£ Linguistic Desc ri ptions ^ Chomsky's in Aspects of the Theory 
of Syntax , unpublished proposals of James McCawley, Stephen 
Anderson, and others in late 1966 and early 196 7, ^ and the 
most recent proposals of McCawley and others, dealing with 
grammar and logic# ^ 
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2*0 S yntac tic St r u c t n r e s . To a degree, the organiza— ■ 

tion of Syntact ic Structures recults in a certain emphasis on 
the phrase structure component which is the deepest 3 yvel at 
this initial stage* Chomsky 3 s approach Is to present some 
theoretical grammatical models and to decide just what sort 
of model is necessary to deal with the grammar of natural lan- 
guages in general and English in particular. A phrase struc- 
ture grammar is thus shown to be superior to a finite state 
grammar, but not to be entirely adequate to deal with some 
aspects of real languages by itself. But when the notion of 
grammatical transformation is added, solutions to these prob- 
lems are readily found. Apparently because of this approach, 
Chomsky does not begin discussing the relationship of the 
phrase structure and the transformations in the whole grammar* 
The net result is to make it appear that the transformations 
are an appendix, although an important, even crucial one, to 
the basic phrase structure grammar* Hence the phrase struc- 
ture part of the grammar, which supplies structures to the 
transformations, enjoys an importance for syntax which it**? 
does not have in subsequent formulations. 

The rules of the phrase structure section of the grammar 
are rewriting rules and are said to be presupposed by constit- 
uent analysis. The rules are of the form X — > Y which is 
interpreted M as the instruction * rewrite X as Y 9 ".^ Sentences 
in languages are generated by a series of such rules called 
a derivation, such that each rule after the first rewrites a 
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symbol which appears at the left of a rule which has previously 
applied. This process continues until no symbols are left but 
terr inal symbols to which no further rules apply# Thus it 
is clear that the phrase structure is most basically a system 
which deals with strings of symbols. 

A rewriting system is presupposed by constituent analysis 
and the other side of this coin Is that every derivation can 
be represented "in an obvious way" by means of a tree diagram. ^ 
To take a simple hypothetical example, the derivation! 

X — > A + B 
B — > C + D 

may be represented by this tree! 




Although "The diagram (15) conveys less information than the 
derivation (14)" yet "The diagram ( 15 ) retains just what is 
essential in (14) for the determination of the phrase struc- 

Q 

ture (constituent analysis) of the derived sentence. • 

Since the diagram is not as explicit as the derivation, it is 
possible for a single diagram to correspond to more than one 
derivation. When this happens, the diagram represents a struc- 
turally ambiguous sentence, with as many readings as deriva- 
tions. It is theoretically possible, then, for phrase struc- 
ture grammars to generate ambiguous sentences. Chomsky leaves 
open the question whether or not the phrase structure oomponent 
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of a grammar of any language actually does generate ambig- 
uous sentences 8 

In fact , It is not clear that there are any cases of 
construct I oflal homonymity purely within the level of 
phrase structure once a transformational grammar is 
developedo 9 

As long as this is in doubt, the derivation of strings of 
symbols, which does not admit of ambiguity, must be seen as 
more basic than the tree diagram, which does* 

On the other hand, once transformations are admitted to 
the grammatical theory, it emerges that there are transforms^ 
tional rules which require more information for their applicat- 
ion than that which is contained in strings of symbols, namely 

they require reference to the constituent structure of the 

10 

strings to which they apply*' So there are hints even in 
Syntactic Structures that the structures associated with deri- 
vations will ultimately prove more important than the strings 
of symbols which the derivations generate, and even the deri- 
vations themselves* 

Restrictions on the structures (or strings) which the 

phrase structure rules generate must be drawn, so the issue of 

context sensitivity arises* There may well be cases in which 

X — > Y is not generally applicable, but only when X occurs in 

the environment In English, to take one of Chomsky's 

©samples, the determiner symbol T may be rewritten a if the 

11 

following noun is singular, but not if it is plural* That 
is, a boy is well-formed, but *a boys Is not* The rules in 
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the phrase structure section of a grammar must be context- 
sensitive in this sense. The above rule may be written# 

X Y in W_Z 

which is to be interpreted as 31 the symbol X is to be rewritten 
as the symbol Y if and only if it is immediately preceded by 
W and immediately followed by Z 3 ' . 

Although the rules must be written on paper in some order, 
they con be regarded as ordered or unordered. If they are un- 
ordered, any rule can apply as soon as the symbol appearing in 
its right half has been generated. Suppose a phrase structure 
grammar contains the following three unordered rules# 

1. A — > B + C 

2. B — > D + E 
3* C — > F + G 

Th en, as soon as 1. has applied both B and C are available and 
either 2. or 3» can apply in either order. On the other hand, 
if the rules are ordered, 2. must apply before 3 . regardless 
of the fact that D has already been generated after applica- 
tions of 1® Chomsky asserts that ordered rules are desireablef 

The formal properties of the system of phrase structure 
make an interesting study, and it is easy to show that 
further elaboration of the form of grammar is both nec- 
essary and possible. Thus it can easily be seen that 
it would be quite advantageous to order the rules of 
the set F so that certain of the rules can apply only 
after others have applied. 12 

The idea that linguistic theory should be concerned with 
the universal characteristics of language is present in 
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Syntactic Structure s i 

More generally, linguists must be concerned with the 
problem of determining the fundamental underlying prop- 
erties of successful grammars* The ultimate outcome of 
these investigations should be a theory of linguistic 
structure in which the descriptive devices utilized in 
particular grammars are presented and studied abstractly, 
with no specific reference to particular language* j 

But there are no specific proposals of particular character- 
istics of these universal descriptive devices except for the 

general form of grammar itself* 

From these considerations we are led to a picture of 
grammars as possessing a natural tripartite arrange- 
ment* Corresponding to the level of phrase structure, 
and corresponding to lower levels it has a sequence 
of morphophonemics rules of the 1 same basic* form* Link- 
ing these two sequences, it has a sequence of trans— 
i format ional rules© 

Probably the best- known particular characteristic of 

Syntactic Structures is the notion of kernel sentence* This 

idea, which captured the imagination of people interested in 

applied linguistics, did not survive later revisions of the 

theory* A kernel sentence is one of * 

the set of sentences that are produced when we apply 
obligatory transformations to the terminal strings of 
the LG# F] grammar* The transf ormatlonal part of the 
grammar will be set up in such a way that transf orma<- 
tions can apply to kernel sentences (more correctly, 
to the forms that underlie kernel sentences - i*e*., to 
terminal strings of the [fi, F] part of the grammar) 
or to prior transforrosc Thus every sentence of the 
language will either fa©Xong to the kernel or will he 
derived from the strings underlying one or more kernel 
sentences by a sequence of one or more t ransf ormat ions » 

The seeds of the demise of kernel sentences are contained In 

the parenthetic sentence in the above quotation; further study 

of these "underlying forms" showed that they had little to do 
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with ‘kernel- type sentences^ 

3»0 Katz and Pgstal * Another step in the development 
of generative- transformational grammar is represented by Jerrold 
Katz and Paul Postal’s work in An I ntegrated Theory of Linguis- 
tic D escriptions * 3 ^ Katz and Postal were interested in pro- 
viding a theory which would deal with the relationship between 
grammar and meaning and this led to a number of modifications 
of the notion of the phrase structure part of a transforma- 
tional grammar* The rules are essentially the same in nature 
as they are in Syntactic Structure s, i*e. they operate on 
strings of symbols by a rewriting process* Presumably the 
rules are still context-sensitive and ordered* although Katz 

and Postal do not discuss these matters, but acknowledge that 

1 ft 

Chomsky’s formulation is correct* 

As in Syntactic Structures , tree structures are associated 

with the strings of symbols produced by the rewriting rules. 

But these associated trees, or labeled bracketings, are seen 

as providing formalizations which are not readily available 

in the derivations themselves* 

Such rules permit the construction of derivations* 
finite sequences of strings of symbols, beginning with 
the initial sequence of the grammar #Sentence#* • . There 
is an algorithm or mechanical procedure for associating 
a labeled bracketing or P-marker with each such deriva- 
tion* •• Such labeled bracketings formally render the 
notions of grammatical category, part of speech, or im- 
mediate constituent structure* 19 

Furthermore, it is on these structures, and not on kernel 

sentences, or even the symbols underlying them, that the 
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transformations operate.*' The transformations take existing 
P-markers and modify them by adding » moving, or deleting 
branches. Thus it can be seen that the labeled bracketing is 
more Important in the theory than in the previous version. 

In addition, the phrase structure component is so constructed 
that all information necessary to determine the meaning of a 
sentence is present in the underlying P-marker and that the 
application of transformations, at least singulary transforma™ 

pi 

tions, does not affect moaning# Earlier, it was assumed that 
the difference in meaning between questions and statements, for 
example,, was accounted for in connection with the operation of 
the transformation which converted statements into questions# 
Thus questions and statements had the same underlying string 
and the same underlying J*- marker o Bat if all the information 
necessary to account for the meaning of a sentence is to be 
present in the underlying phrase marker and questions and 
statements differ in meaning, it follows that this state of 
affairs cannot continue. Katz and Postal solve this problem 
by positing a morpheme £ (Question) which appears in the undeiv 
lying P-markers of questions but not in the P-markers of the 
corresponding statements. The semantic rules are constructed 
to read question meaning from this morpheme# Furthermore, the 
question transformation is now obligatory; it must apply to 
all P-markers containing Q« Q itself does not appear in the 

t 

structure of the sentence as it is spoken (the final derived 
?- marker), but is converted into question intonation# 22 Similar 

o 
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solutions for imperative, negative » and passive sentences 
are posited® 

In An Integrated Theory of Linguistic Descriptions , we 
find a few definite claims as to what some universals are* One 
of these has to do with embedding# In the underlying P-marker 
of every sentence in which another sentence is embedded, there 
is a position marked by a matrix dummy symbol# At this point* 
another P-marker will be embedded by the embedding transfor- 
mation# Among the symbols which dominate these matrix dummies 
are two which are universal# 

We specify further that all syntactic components con- 
tain among the nonterminal symbols of their phrase 
structure subpart a specified set of constituents 
including at least two 5 called Relative (Rel) and Comp- 
lement (Comp)# 2 3 

The presence of universal symbols implies the presence of 
universal phrase structure rule si 

Besides assuming a certain universal grammatical vocab- 
• J ulary, we assume also a certain set of universal phrase 
structure rules. We claim that the grammars of all 
languages introduce elements like Rel and Comp as sub 
parts of the major constituents like Noun Phrase, Verb 
Phrase, etc# In other words, elements like Noun Phrase 
and Verb Phrase will dominate, among other things, se- 
quences of universal elements like Rel and Comp.. #24 

If one were to select a distinctive feature of the phrase 

structure component as explicated in An Integrated Theory of 

Linguistic .Descriptions , it would be the idea that underlying 

P— markers contain all the information necessary to provide 

the meaning of the sentencec 

4#0 Aspects ft f the Theory of S yntax # 




Further 
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modifications of the theory appeared in the work of Chomsky 
in Aspects of the Theor y of Syntax* The rules proposed in 
this work include some of completely different nature. The 
basic type are symbol rewriting rules of the previous type# 
Although the rules rewrite symbols, they are said to be M a 
natural mechanism for generating Phr as e- marker s. M The gen- 

eration of Phrase-markers appears more important than the gen- 
eration of strings of symbols, although the Phrase-marker is 
still assigned on the basis of the derivation, which is written 
in terms of symbols. 2 ^ But except for this rather subtle 
shift in emphasis, the nature of the rules and the method by 
which structures are assigned to strings remains essentially 
the same. However, a new type of rule is added to the familiar 
type. First, there are rules which analyze lexical categories* 
like N(oun) and V(erb) into complex symbols. These complex 
symbols are sets of specif icied syntacted features, analogous 
to phonological features. 

For example , we might have the following grammatical 
rules# 

(20) (i) N > ON, ^Common] 

(ii) OCommon] > [^Count] 

(iii) OCount] > [—Animate] 

(iv) [-Common] > [^Animate] 

(v) [^Animate] s* [-Human] 

(vi) O Count T ^ [-Abstract] 2 ^ 

* * 4 

Various choices represented by the i symbols in the above 
rules allow the generation of various complex symbols for the 
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lexical symbol N. Rules such as those of (20) in the citation 
above are called subcategorization rules* since they express 
subcategories of the lexical category Noun- Subo at g go r 1 jt: a t i on 
rules need not be context-free,, as those in the example, but 
may also be context-sensitive* For example, a transitive verb 
would be specified by the feature [+ NPj » meaning it can ap- 

pear before a Noun Phrase© This feature is not derived from 
a rule like those above but gets it by convention from the 
fact that Noun Phrases follow Verb complex symbols when the 
verb must be transitive. If a context-sensitive subcategoriza- 
tion rule derives its syntactic features from categories like 
NP», it is called a strict subcategorization rule. Another type 
of context-sensitive subcategorization rule specifies complex 
symbols in terras, not of category symbols, but of the syntactic 
features of the environment. These rules are called selectional 
rules. Chomsky °s examples of strict subcategorization rules 
and selectional rules, respectively, are* 
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If a verb complex symbol appears in the first categorial envi- 
ronment of rule (40), it receives the feature [-1- NP] (i.e* 

is transitive)* If it appears in the second environment, it 

receives the feature [+ #] (i*e<> is intransitive) , and so on. 

The rules in (42) are designed to select verbs in terms of the 
features of other lexical categories in their environments, 
e*g* (i) selects verbs which take Abstract subjects, (ii) se- 
lects verbs which take Concrete subjects, (iii) selects those 
which require Animate objects, and so on* 

It can be seen that the subcategorization rules create 
complex symbols which are made up of various syntactic feature,.-; 
necessary to assure that the sentences of the language not 
only have the right constituent structure (which is provided 
by the rewrite rules of the older type) but consist of strings 
of words which are grammatically compatible with each other* 

The actual lexical items of the language are then matched with 
the appropriate complex symbols by a general lexical rule* 

The lexicon is a set of entries which each contain sets of 
syntactic, semantic, and phonological features idiosyncratic 
to the individual entry* The general lexical rule allows a 
lexical item to replace a complex symbol if its inherent featur 
are not distinct from the features of the complex symbol# 

Thus, since the verb eat in English has the inherent syntac- 
tic features O NP] and [+Animate Aux 3 , it may replace a 
verb complex symbol only if it too has these features* In 
this way, appropriate lexical items appear in the string which 
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will ultimately "be a grammatical sentence in the language* 

As an alternative to the above process, Chomsky proposes 
that complex symbols be eliminated and that the lexical items 
be introduced into structures by a convention which says, in 
effect, that a lexical entry may be entered into a structure 
unless it has in its syntactic feature set features which re- 
strict it from entering such structures* If a lexical item 
has a feature [+X Y] , it may replace a symbol of the preter- 
minal structure if that symbol actually does appear in the 
environment X Y and not otherwise* The two methods of in- 

troducing lexical items into sentences are not exactly equiva- 

29 

lent, but Chomsky does not decide between them* 

While the structures generated by this version of the base 

component are essentially the same as those of the earlier 

versions, there is one important difference * J Generalized 

transformations which take two Phrase- markers and combine the™ 

are no longer part of the theory* Instead, the symbol 

S(entence) can now appear to the right of rules in the base 

component* In this way, Sentence nodes can be embedded under 

nodes which are themselves embedded under other Sentence nodes« 

As a result, embeddings are taken care of in the base com- 

31 

ponent instead of in the transformations* 

The facts previously taken care of by requiring that the 
phrase structure rules be context-sensitive can now be handled 
by the subcategorization rules, or by the "f liter effect" of 
the transformations* Since S can now appear to the right of 
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base component rules and can be subsequently developed in 
any way any other S in the language can be developed# there 
is no way to assure that it will be compatible with the sent- 
ence in which it is embedded. However, the transformations 
which carry out the various deformations of embedded sentences 
so as to produce grammatical sequences will only operate in 
those cases in which the embedded and embedding sentences are 
compatible* So we assume the convention that any structure 
generated by the base component which has failed to undergo 
the appropriate transformations is not a real sentence in the 
language* As a result, the transformations serve to assure 
compatibility in the case of embedding. As we have seen, the 
subcategorization rules are designed to assure compatibility 
within single sentences. Between the “filter effect” and the 
subcategorization rules, then, the need for context-sensitive 
branching rules hc.s been eliminated* As Chomsky puts it* 

We suggested* (a) that the distributional restrictions 
of lexical items be determined by contextual features 
listed in lexical entries, and (b) that these contextual 
features be regarded as defining certain substitution 
transformat ions. Thus strict subcat egorical and 
select ional restrictions of lexical items are defined 
by transformational rules associated with these items* 

We have now observed that the transformational rules 
must also carry the burden of determining the distri- 
butional restrictions on base Phr at e- markers. Thus the 
categorial rules that generate infinite sets of gen- 
eralized Phrase- markers can apparently be context- free* 
w^th all distributional restrictions, whether of base 
Phrase-markers or lexical entries, being determined by 

the (singulary) transformations. 32 

In Aspects , Chomsky is quite interested in the subject 
of universals, i*e* these aspects of grammar which are common 
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♦kv ah lanenn^s. Universals may be either formal (pertain 
to the general form which a grammar of any natural language 
must have) or substantive (pertain to specific details which 
are characteristic of all languages)* It has been the clear 
goal of transformational linguistics from the beginning to 
explore formal universals, but until recently, little atten- 
tion has been devoted to substantive universals. As we have 
seen, Katz and Postal suggest that some details in the base com- 
ponent may be universal* But Chomsky in Aspects begins to hint 
that much more than a few details may be involved! 

To say that formal properties of the base will provide 
the framework for the characterization of universal 
categories is to assume that much of the structure of 
the base is common to all languages. 33 

But Chomsky stops short of saying just what parts of the 
structure of the base is universal or to outline anything 
which might claim to be that universal base. 

There is little doubt that the notions involved in the 
explication of the subcategorization rules are the most prom- 
inent feature of the base component at this stage* It is 
also interesting to note that the notion of kernel sentence, 
which was distinctive in Syntactic Structures . all but dis- 
appears in Aspects ! 

Among the sentences with a single base Phrase-marker as 
basis, we can delimit a proper subset called "kernel 
sentences." These are sentences of a particularly simple 
sort that involve a minimum of transformational apparatus 
In their generation* The notion "kernel sentence" has* 

I think, an important intuitive significance, but since 
kernel sentences plaj r no distinctive role in generation 
or interpretation, of sentences, I shall say nothing more 
about them here*-^ 
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5*° The Base Component of a Transformational Grammar * 

The version of the base component discussed by McCawley In 
1966 and Anderson involves several other departures from what 
has gone before. The rules in the McCawley paper are not re- 
writing rules at all. What corresponds to rules of the re- 
writing type in the earlier versions is now a set of condi- 
tions of well-formedness on underlying phrase- markers in the 
base component. This differs from the rules in Aspects in a 
number of important ways. In the first place there is no pro- 
vision for rewriting strings of symbols; strings of symbols 
play no significant role whatsoever. For this reason the 
earlier notion of an algorithm or mechanism for associating 
structures with derivations disappears. The set of conditions 
are to define, not produce, the needed structures. Finally* 
the conditions are unordered, in contrast to the ordered re- 
write rules* 

In Anderson's own work, he proposes that the set of con- 
ditions stated in McCawley® s notation be replaced with a set 
of other conditions having to do with the domination of one 
node by another. These conditions are even less like rples 
than are McCawley® s, although they define the same (universal) 
set of trees, with the exception that they say nothing about 
left-to-right ordering of the nodes* This ordering is to be 
provided by a set of rules, differing for each language, which 
specify the order of nodes for that language. However, al- 
though the relationship between the rules or conditions and 
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the structures is markedly different in this type of formula- 
tion t the structures are the same in nature, only simpler in 
detail and more explicitly defined. 

Little is said here about the problems of context- sensi- 
tivity, but, for Anderson at least, they apparently would be 
handled in a way similar to that proposed by Chomsky in Aspects '-, 

In this conception of grammar, the base would consist 
of a lexicon with appropriate insertion rules for the 
attachment of lexical items to the terminal nodes of 
underlying constituent structure trees in accordance 
with the select lonal and subcategorizing features 
peculiar to the individual lexical items* •*- / ' 

Strong claims concerning the universality of the base 

component are made in these papers* It is suggested that it 

is possible to specify just the structures which appear in 

the deep structures of any language# 

Recent research in generative grammar has led to a 
detailed examination of the possibility that some 
significantly large portion of the base component is 
not a part of the grammars of particular languages at 
all, but is rather provided by universal theory* The 
strongest hypothesis about the contribution of univer- 
sal grammar to the base so far taken seriously is the 
assertion that the' categorial component of the grammar 0 o 
consists of : exactly the following unordcred conditions * • • J 

Following this statement are seven sets of specifications on 
structures* The details need not concern us here* The point 
of interest is that there is a growing search for a state- 
ment of substance concerning a putative universal base compo- 
nent* Anderson goes on to reinterpret the conditions, and 
to further restrict i:he amount attributable to the universal 
base, but retains tho idea of 3Uch a. base. 
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This notion of a universal base and the elimination of 
the notion of rewriting rules are radical innovations at this 
stage of development. In addition, Anderson proposes a set 
of principles for the labeling of nodes up in a tree, given 
a tree structure and lexical category symbols. These princi- 
ples apply not only to labeling in the base component, but 
also to the relabeling of trees as they are deformed by trans- 
formations. We shall examine these principles in detail in 
connection with our discussion of the transformations neces- 
sary to generate Thai noun compounds. 

So rapid has been the recent development of conceptions 
at this level of grammar, that Anderson now disclaims much of 
the detail in his discussion . ™ McCawley has made a new pro- 
posal, which we shall now examine. 

6.0 » Logical Grammar ”. In the previously discussed 

version of the part of grammar providing the input to trans- 
formations, rewriting rules were abolished. But a shadow of 
the concept of rule remained in the form of specific condl- 

* 

tions on structures In the universal base further modified 
by language— part icular restrictions on basic structures. In 
the latest proposal of McCawley the notion of rule seems to 
disappear altogether. In fact, the base component itself is 
taken to be a superfluous level which should be eliminated. 
Instead, we need deal only with a (presumably largely univer- 
sal) set of possible messages and a code to relate these to 

ho 

the surface forms of sentences. 

* 




It is the domain of 
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semantics to deal with what is or is not a possible message 
and of the transformations to relate these possible messages 
to sentences in languages# Between# there is no need for an- 
other level corresponding to the base component. 

Nevertheless# there is a certain type of structure appro- 
priate to express the range of possible messages. A modified 
form of symbolic logic is proposed as the framework of this 
expression! 

I will in fact argue that symbolic logic, subject to 
certain modifications, provides an appropriate system 
for semantic representation within the framework of 
transformational grammar. 41 

In particular! 

I conclude that it is nocossary for semantic repre- 
sentation to separate an utterance into a ’proposition* 
and a set of noun phrases, which provide the material 
used in identifying the indices of the •proposition*, 
e.g. 




The triangles here (and for that matter throughout this present 
paper) are to be interpreted as indicating that the details of 
structure at this point are not given. Clearly, structures 
of the above type are not very much like those generated by 
earlier phrase structure and base components. 

In discussing context-sensitivity, McCawley argues that 
the cases handled by Chomsky’s strict subcategorization rules 
have to do with logical well-formedness and not grammar. 
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Some sentences which would be in violation of select ional 
restrictions should not be ruled out at all* since there are 
situations in which they are, indeed, possible messages* 

While a sentence like "My toothbrush is trying to kill me*” 
seems deviant, it is perfectly reasonable as a report of a 
dream (”1 dreamed that my toothbrush was trying to kill me."), 
or as a statement of the beliefs of someone else (”John thinks 
his toothbrush is trying to kill him* 9 * In other cases* 
selectional restrictions exclude sentences that should be ex- 
cluded. Activity verbs, for example, surely must be prevented 

from taking the be progressive, since there is no* *”I dreamed 
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(or Arthur believes) that John was knowing the answer* 

More crucially, this new concept of the nature of language 
deals with a sort of "context- sensitivity” which no previous 
model has been able to handle at all* There are numerous 
cases, especially in embeddings, when it is necessary for there 
to be a system of cross-referencing between elements in dif- 
ferent parts of sentences* McCawley discusses in detail a 

number of such cases which cannot be dealt with successfully 
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by means of a grammar which depends on a base component* 

Although he does not deal with universals in detail, it 
seems clear that many of the restrictions on 'possible messages 
will be universal, while others may be language-particular. 

The interest in universals is certainly no less strong than 
in his 1966 proposals* 

The notion of the role of the principles of symbolic 



logic In the deepest aspect of language and the elimination 
of the base component arc the most distinctive features of 
this latest proposal. 

" 

While it is not the purpose of this paper to decide on 
the theoretical issues raised in this discussion, it is neces- 
sary to specify the structures which are available to the 
transformations in Chapter 3. The more recent work has pro- 
vided cogent reasons for regarding rewriting systems as too 
h6 

elaborate for this purpose. The most recent work of McCawley 
is still in its initial stages of development, and must in any 
case assume an early set of transformations to convert the 
modified symbolic logic structures into trees of the more fa- 
miliar type, unless the transformational component is to be 
radically revised. So we will state the conditions which 
specify the structures we will need after the manner of Ander- 
son's paper, assuming that these will also appear at some 

stage in a grammar based on more recent notions. We use the 

ho 

symbolization of McCawley* s earlier paper. ' The conditions 
are 1 

<S* S*> 

This means that a sentence may consist of any number of con- 
joined sentences. 

<S? NP VP> 

A sentence may a^so consist of a noun phrase and a verb phrase. 
<NPf N(S) (No) (Det)> 

A noun phrase consists of a noun and optionally a sentence. 
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a number, and a determiners in that order. 

<NP; S> 

A noun phrase may also be a sentence* 

<VP$ V (NP) (NP)> 

A verb phrase consists of a verb and optionally, one or two 
noun phrases. 

These conditions differ from the proposed universal set 
in Anderson® s paper in several ways* First, there are no con- 
ditions providing for noun phrase and verb phrase conjunction 
apart from sentence conjunction in our set of conditions* 

All cases of conjunction of noun phrases which we will deal 
with can be assumed to result from conjunction of full sen- 
tences. There are three specifications above which differ 
from those in Anderson® s list. Our condition <NP; N (S) (No) 
(Det)> corresponds to Anderson’s <NPJ N (S)>* It is clear 
that noun phrases containing adjectives are developments from 
noun phrases with embedded sentences, but such a solution will 

1 1 o 

not account for noun phrases with numbers and determiners* 

On the other hand, our <NPj S> is simpler than his <NP$ NP S>* 

Anderson does not say, but I surmise that the presence of NP 

is for the purpose of dominating certain instances of It which 

have been posited in the deep structure of English and other 

langtiages to account for sentences like* "It surprises me 

49 

that the doctor came at all*" There are no such sentences 
in Thai and therefore no need for deep structure Jit* Finally,, 
our <VP} V (NP) CNP)> lacks the is) of Anderson® s <VP; (NP) 
(S)> and inoludes another optional NP* There are no cases of 
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verb phrase complementation in this presentation of Thai gram- 
mar* The second HP seems to be needed for structures which 
will prove important to us 7 namely the verb phrase meaning 
w to use someth ins for something” • The verb phrase specifica- 
tion above gives this structure two noun phrases and the 
preposition meaning "for” is inserted by the rule described 
below* 

These conditions, furthermore, are only adequate if the 
following transformations, which will not be discussed in de- 
tail, are assumed* (1) A rule which places prepositions in the 
phrase markers of verb phrases, based on syntactic features 
possessed by certain verbs by a M segment allzat ion" process. 

In this way, the preposition kap v with* will be segmentalized 
from features of the main verb to generate klaw kap *to deal 
with 1 * (2) A rule which generates classifiers, whose behaviour 
is discussed in Chapter 1* from features of nouns. (3) A trans- 
formation, probably universal, which accounts for the insertion 
of the conjunction lev •and 9 in the appropriate structures© 

(4) A (perhaps universal) rule of conjunction reduction which 
reduces repeated material in conjoined structures. More about 
this will be said in Chapter 7* (5) Finally, and this has no- 

thing to do with transformations, we. assume that one Verb at 

• ■ i . - . * - 

least is marked as the copula and that its presence leads to 
copula structure readings*^ 

If these conditions are iiet 5 we have the structures 
necessary to provide the input to the- transformations in 
Chapter 3* 
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Ibid . , p. 32 • 33* A suggested method for handling 
linguistic facts previously handled by generalized transfor- 
mations so that there are no transformations at all which 
affect meaning is given on p* 67» 68* 
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2 ? Ibld . . p. 82. 

2 8 Ibid. , p. 94. 
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Xbjd . , p. 121— 123* We shall handle context- sensiti- 
vity more or less in the method outlined here. We do not 
choose between the two alternatives in any meaningful sense, 
but, for the sake of ease of exposition, we shall write our : 
descriptions as if the second alternative had been chosen. 



^ There is no longer a phrase structure component, the 
name is now “base component”. A phrase structure grammar 
(p. 88) consists of an unordered set of rewriting rules. 
Ordering the rules, hinted at in Syntactic Structures , was 
a serious modification from phrase structure grammar and the 
introduction of complex symbols is a radical departure. 

■^"Chomsky, Aspects , p-, 13^. Examples of such rules 
occur on p. 102, 107 , passim . 

3 2 Ibld . . p. 139. 
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3 7 ibia . . p. k. 

3 8 n?ia >. p. i. 

3 %n a cover letter sent with a copy of "Concerning the 
Notion °Base Component of a Transformational Grammar*”, 
Anderson says, ’’Like most specific proposals in linguistics, 
its content has evaporated fairly quickly, and I would no 
longer defend much of the detailed apparatus proposed in it.” 

^McCawley, ’’Noun Phrases’®. Cf. Langendoen, o jd. cit . , 
section 2. 



^McCawley, ’’Noun Phrases”. 



^ 3 Ibid, 

44 Ibld. 

4 3 Ibld . and McCawley, "The Respective Downfalls". 

^And others. See references in McCawley, ’’Noun Phrases”. 

Un 

'McCawley, ’’Concerning the Base Component”. 
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It may be that determiners are to be provided for by 
language-particular, not universal conditions, since not all 
languages have determiners. If so, our formulation does not 
contradict the one in Anderson’s paper. But it seems en- 
tirely likely that numbers will have to be handled by uni- 
versal constraints. Numbers present a number of interesting 
grammatical problems, which are too often ignored. 

Aq 

y See for example Peter S. Rosenbaum, The Grammar of 
English Predicate Complement Constructions , (Cambridge , 

Mass.* The M.I.T. Press, 19&7) > PP* ll-*13t passim . Inter- 
estingly, McCawley claims that his new formulation would 
eliminate the necessity for this It in the deepest level of 
language (’’Noun Phrases”). 



^°Cf. Rosenbaum, op. cit . , p. ix, where Rosenbaum reports 
that further work has cast doubt on the existence of verb 
phrase complementation in English. 



S^The Thai word pen ’to be, exist® is surely a copula. 
kh4 * *to be as follows’ used to introduce lists, and ch4* *to 
be named* may also be marked for this feature. 







Chapter 3 
Transformations 

1 , 0 3n t redu6t lon «> Converting the structures specified 
in chapter 2 into the grammatical structures observable in 
the language as it is actually used is the function of the 
transformational component. Transformations perform the 
operations of addition, deletion, and rearrangement in car- 
rying out its function* 

Because the structures specified in chapter 2 allow sen- 
tences to be embedded in noun phrases, it is possible for a 
sentence to have any number of other sentences embedded in 
its constituents* In dealing with this feature of languages, 
the transformations apply cyclicly; that 3s, the same rules 
apply repeatedly over different domains* Specifically, the 
rules all apply to the innermost embedded sentences first, 
then to the next outer sentence, and so on until the struc- 
ture is exhausted* ^ 

The transformations must be ordered with respect to each 
other. Sometimes in linguistic descriptions, it can be shown 
that a certain set of transformations are strictly orderedt 
This means that the rules must apply in exactly the order pre- 
sented, or certain unnecessary complications result. In other 

; " ■ * * ' ‘ i ' 

descriptions* ruj.es can be shown to be partially ordered. 

That* is, certain rules must occur in a certain order with 



regard to some other transformations, but order does not mat- 
ter in the case of others. Rules 4^ 1-4. 15* with the excep- 
tion of 4.8, are strictly ordered. The rest are partially 
ordered. As we describe the rules, we will specify which ones 
are effectively ordered and explain the undesirable results 
which would arise if another order were given. 

We assume that the "filter” effect described in chapter 
2 is a feature of transformations. Any structure which does 
not undorl i© any sentence in the language will not meet the 
structural conditions for any of the transformations in that 
language. If a sentence structure has an embedding to which 
no transf ormation applies, it must be rejected by the grammar. 
Chomsky has suggested that a sentence could fall to be ac- 
ceptable by having in its structure embedded sentences sur- 
rounded by sentence boundaries (#S#).^ As part of their oper- 
ation, all transformations dealing with embeddings would delete 
these boundaries. Then, structures which are candidates for 
acceptable surface structures would have embedded sentences 
surrounded by sentence boundaries just in case no embedding 
transf or mat ions had applied to them. We assume that some such 
process is at work in our Thai grammar* 

From Katz and Postal^ we borrow the principle that Pro- 
forms are freely deletable. In the process of compounding, 
as we shall see, certain constituents of a sentence are pre- 
served in the compound and others are deleted. We have 
specified that the deleted noun forms are always Pro-nouns. 
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While they don’t say so explicitly, the Pro-forms used "by 
Katz and Postal are almost all noims of very general meaning 
preceded hy the indefinite determir 2 r 5 some 8 . Pro-forms, then 
are words like ’someone*, ’something 9 , ’someplace’, etc* In 
Thai, the Pro-nouns are a subset o<* the classifiers, which are 
themselves a subset of nouns which nave general meanings* An 
example of a Thai Pro-noun is khon ’person, people'. Nothing 
corresponding to the English determiner ’some’ is necessary 
in Thai* Unlike Katz and Postal, wc treat the notion Pro as 
a feature ([+Pro]) associated with items like khon rather than 

as a category symbol dominating them* 

Because transformations add, delete, and rearrange, it 
sometimes happens that node labels become inappropriate during 
the operation of the transformations* Anderson proposes that 
certain principles of node labeling apply throughout the oper- 
ation of the transformations.^ If at any point a node should 
happen to bear a label which violates one of these principles, 
it should be changed so as to conform to them. The princi- 
ples he proposes are the following*; (1) if a node dominates a 
node labeled N(oun) , it is labeled N(oun) P(hrase), (2) if a 
node dominates a node labeled V(erb), it is labeled V(erb) 
P(hrase) , (3) if a node dominates two nodes, one of which is 
labeled NP and the other is labeled VP, it is labeled Sen- 
tence), (4) if a node dominates only nodes of the same typ' 
(possibly except for a conjunction) , it is a node of that 
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type, and (5) if a node exhaustively dominates another node 
of the same category, it is equal to that node (i*e. the 
upper of the two is deleted) & If these principles apply 
throughout* superfluous and wrongly labeled nodes will be 
eliminated* 



2*0 The Justif i cati on for Trans f o rmat ions *- In dealing 

with transformations, one might ask what the basic function 
and purpose of transformations is* In other words, why should 
languages have transformations at all? If all the information 
necessary to understand a sentence is present in the deepest 
structures, why are not these simply converted directly into 
phonological material? Langendoen suggests that one basic an- 
swer to this question is that transf ormations in some cases 
render the deep structure more accessible to the language user 
than the direct conversion into phonological material would* 

It is a well-known fact that multiple layers of self- embedding 
render grammatical sentences extremely difficult to understand© 
Thus, to use one of Langendoen 9 s examples, the sentence M The 

■ * . r- 

* t ‘ 

rumor that that report which the advisory committee submit- 

■ * « r$r 

ted was syp£ressed is true is preposterous*' 1 is very hard to 

f A S .-V‘‘ • - l 

comprehend, 

sion of the deep structure* But if a transformation which 
moves embedded sentences to the end of the sentence in which 
they are embedded is repeatedly applied, the situation im- 
proves* Repeated application of this "extraposition” trans- 
formation gives "The rumor is preposterous that it is true that 






although * it Is close tq.'belng a direct, oonver- 
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the report was suppressed which the advisory committee sub- 
mitted”. This is much more easily understood, i.e. , its deep 
structure is more accessible to the hearer. 

Recalling the example of the completive aspect sentences 

in Thai and English which we discussed in chapter 1, we noted 

that the Thai example was closer to its deep form than its 

English counterpart. English transformations had moved the 

tense and aspect verbs, while no such changes had to take place 

in Thai. But recall that the English sentence involved a 

sentence which was a noun phrase which was a sentence whose 

verb was an aspect marker and this whole sentence was, in turn, 

a noun phrase whose predicate was a tense marker. The Thai 

sentence involved only one degree of this type of embedding, 

since it has no tense verbs. This notion of transformations 

as rendering deep structures accessible by reducing multiple 

embeddings may be a partial explanation of the difference be- 

6 

tween the two language So 

But it seems to me that transformations perform another, 
partially conflicting function* One of the effects of trans- 
formations is to reduce the rather high degree of redundancy 
in deeper structures. To cite just two kinds of examples, in 
the cases of conjunction reduction and redundant noun deletion, 
transformations seem to have this function as a main purpose, 
v hat ever the details, all the various schemes of conjunction 
reduction v/hich have been /E^opos^i all involve elimination of 
repfe&tgd material in op& of two coft Joined structures. The 



reduced form of the conjoined sentence ’'John went to the store 
and Harry went to tho store” is "John and Harry went to the 
store" in which one occurrence of "went to the store" has been 
deleted* Similarly 9 the rule we call "redundant noun deletion" 
and which has been called "equi NP deletion" or "identity 
erasure" in work on English has as its function the deletion 
of a noun or noun phrase in an embedded sentence if a noun or 
noun phrase which has the same referent Is present in the em- 
bedding sentence* 

Perhaps the purpose of transformations in the most general 
sense is to add efficiency to the use of language as a vehicle 
of communication* Rendering deep structures accessible and 
reducing redundancy may well be two special cases of this gen- 
eral function* 

3*0 Conventions * Certain conventions in symbolization 
will be used throughout the chapter. The following list ex- 
plains them* 

<A> B A is a ll?i*e* A is a constituent dominated by a 
node labeled: 

r+A"| used to designate a form with the grammatical fea- 

L+bJ 

tures +A and *5* 

CA\ means a choice? either A or B f but not; both* 

IBJ 

(A) A is optional* 

A^***A^ Both A°s share an identity of reference* For 

example,-* if the first A is the noun phrase "the 
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book , the second A not only is the noun phrase 
M the book'* , but refers to the same book* 



R,U,W,X,Y,Z are used to designate any constituent what- 
soever which is gene r able in the position 
in which they appear, including null* 

Model rule form.* <A B C X> Np 

1 2 3 ^ 

3 2 J8 4 

A noun phrase consisting of the consti- 
tuents A followed by B followed by. C follow- 
ed by any possible, or no constituent is 
altered by the deletion of A and the place- 
ment of C in the A position* The rule is 
obligatory* No symbol over the arrow in- 
dicates an optional rule* 

^•° 111® la&es* The rest of chapter 3 is a description 
of the transf ormat ions needed to generate the structures direct- 
ly underlying the compounds themselves — and a number of other 
Thai construct ions as well* No attempt at exhaustiveness or 
comprehensiveness has been made* The few rules in this chapter 
are only those necessary to provide the basis for compounding* 
The fact that they also account for other constructions stems 



from the tendency of languages to have maximally general rules* 
4*1 The Ambivalent Verb Transf ormat ion* 



T Am Vb r*fN "I <r-*-V 1 

L+ProJ L+AmbJ 

1 2 

— > 4 2 



<x raj ' >Np>vpZ 



r -\ 






5 



6 

6 



o 
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This rule operates on sentences of which the main verb 
is an ambivalent verb* It deletes the subject if it is a 
Pro-noun, replacing it with the object of the ambivalent verb, 
provided that the object is non-human. The application of 
this rule leads to constructions which often must be trans- 
lated passively in English, e® g. 

rot kha°y nay lowthe’p 

mmmmmamtm mm *mm*pm*« mi ■«r.w I w mtmm nr». 

car sell in Bangkok 

”Cars are sold in Bangkok* M 

derived from* 

khon kha*y rot nay krunthe*p 

person sell car in Bangkok 

”They sell cars in Bangkok.” 

The operation of T Am Vb on these sentences is illustrated in 
Figure 6* 

4»2 The Relative Pronoun Insert Transformat ion . 

T Rel Inst <N 1 X <Z <N 1 > wp W> g X> Np 

nVri 1 2 3 4 5 6 

12 3 <r+Pronl 4 > mp 5 6 

L+Rel J ^ 

This rule inserts a relative pronoun into a noun phrase 
in an embedded sentence if the embedded noun phrase consists 
of a noun which matches in reference the head noun of the em- 
bedding noun phrase , and if the embedded sentence is embedded 
in a noun phrase. If T Rel Inst were allowed to apply before 
T Amb Vb f the latter would have to be complicated by the op- 
tional preseppe of a relative pronoun as an immediate consti- 
tuent of the object noun of the ambivalent verb, plus the 
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Figure 6. — Operation of the Ambivalent Verb Trans format Ion 




&• Input • 
b* Output 
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specification that the relative pronoun is preposed with the 
object noun, if present. By allowing the relative pronoun to 
be inserted after the operation of T Amb Vb, T Arab Vb applies 
in the same form whether or not the sentence is embedded in 
another sentence# Figure 7 illustrates T Rel Inst# 

4*3 The Redundant Noun Deletion Transformation # 



where 2 and 9 are not both absent# 

T Red N Del is designed to delete a noun in a noun phrase 
in which it and, possibly, a relative pronoun are the only con- 
stituents, if it is identical in reference with another noun 
In the embedding sentence# This rule is equivalent to Rosen— 
baum®s Identity erasure transformation#' Our rule differs 
from his in a number of ways# Most crucially* it operates 
on nouns rather than noun phrases# In an English structure, 
for example, which cna be represented as follows* 

<The fat boy in the windowcthe (fat) boy (in the window; 
is my brother> g > N p 

the items in parenthesis are not absolutely essential for 
the generation of the noun phrase "The fat boy in the window 
who is my brother” • What AS essential is that the boy referred 
to in the embedded sentence be identical with the fat boy in 
the window in the embedding noun phrase. If T Red N Del is 
set up so as to delete only a noun, the noun phrase can remain 
to dominate a relative pronoun, thus simplifying the following 



T Red N Del <X (N x ) L <W < 



JL 

1234 5 

1234 5 




5 

5 



N 1>NP U < N 1> *>£? 

6 7 8 9 10 

f) 7 8 9 10 



o 
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Figure 7 . — “ Operation of the Relative Pronoun Insert 

formation 
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rule* Rosenbaum also requires that the- erasing noun he posi'" 

. ■ i ■ •• * ' * * 

r. * 

* 

tively identified* If there are twq noun phrases which are 

* *v t * * ■ * ' ' * 

identical to an embedded noun phrase* it 5 . s the closer one which 
causes the erasure. We only require that there he at least 
one identical noun in the embedding structure and do not requixv. 
positive identification of the erasing noun. Apparently, there 
are no problems in our grammar caused by allowing this ambigu* 
Finally* Rosenbaum requires a complement! zing morpheme (such 
as the •that 9 of the sentence W I doubt that they will come% ) 

* , ; 5 . ; : t ' / ; ; ‘ V 

* . ; * * . f * 

in the structural index of his transformation* This would be 
inappropriate in our grammar * since T $ed N Del is designed 



primarily to handle relative clauses and not complements* T 
Rel N Pel |s illustrated in Figure 8, 

4*4 The Relative Pronoun Pre-position Transformation * 



f Rel Ppo Pre <X <Z r-tPronl W> g ¥:> g 
t' : " L+Rel J • ■ 

om. 1 2 " 3 ► ■ S ' 



" * •** 



; :ri - v « 1 , !■ % j; ■?> '■ Svi- 

/ fhis rule a* reliatdve : p^nouny&nd - it ‘ at the 



front of the sentence in which it is a constituent* As in 



English, this rule applies vacuously when the subject has 
been relativized (and 2 is therefore null)* Since this ru^e 
applies after T Red N Del, only the relative pronoun, and 
not the relative pronoun and its noun, is preposed# See 



Figure 9* 

4*5 The Indirect Ob.lect Transformation * 



T 10 <NP <V Prp NP NP> vp X> g 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 4 3 5 



obi. 
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Operation of the Redundant Noun Deletion Trans- 
format ion* 



a* Input* 
b* Output* 
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Figure 9# — Operation of the Relative Pronoun Pre-position 

Transformation. 
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The Indirect Object Transformation places the direct 

object in a sentence which also contains an indirect object 

directly after the verb and before the preposition* This rule 

adjusts structures like* 

khaw hay kj|^ phom naj^sJ* 
he give to 1 book 

to the grammatical* 

khaw h|y naps-l- ke • phom 
he” give book to - I 

"He gave the book to me." 

More interesting to us will be the application of this rule 

to sentences containing the words chay samrap *to use for** 

T 10 converts structures like* 

<khon chay samrap ckhon r lan tamra* Xjp tamra * >„ 
person use for person study text text 



to* 



<khon chay tam ra* sa mrap <khon rlan tamra *>»jp>o 
person use text for person study text 

This sentence ultimately will become* 

khon chay tamra* samrap ( ka*n) rlan 
person use text for activity— study 

"People use the text for studying."® 



Figure 10 illustrates this rule. 

4.6 The chay Deletion Transf ormat ion . 

T chay Del r+Pronl chay s amrap NP 
L+Rel J 

1 2 3 4 



1 



0 



T chay Del is the first of two transformations whirh 
are simpler to state if they preped^ the deletion of the 
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figure 10. — Operation of the Indirect Object -Transformation. 
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b* Output* 
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relative pronoun# Since the relative pronoun is inserted only 
in embedded sentences, no statement of the embedded nature of 
the sentence involved need be stated in the structural index 
if the relative pronoun is still present# Notice that the chav 
'to use' is only deleted when it appears directly before the 
preposition samrap 'for'# But T 10, which immediately pre- 
cedes this rule, places the direct object between verbs like 
£hay and prepositions like samra p* If T 10 has applied in 
this way, T chav Del is blocked. But chay in Thai may only 
be deleted if it means# not a to use', but 'to be used'; that 
is# if the ambivalent verb transformation has applied# The 
ambivalent verb transformation, which applies before the indi- 
rect object transformation, proposes the object to subject pos- 
ition# When it applies „ the indirect object transformation 
cannot apply and the sentence structure meets the structural 
requirements for T cha y Del# If these three rules apply in 
this order, the correct structures arc most efficiently gen- 
erated. In the overwhelming majority of sentences which were 
not deliberately solicited with this structure in view, chay 
actually was deleted under the conditions specified in T cha y 
Del. However, Mr. Slrcsamphan would accept as grammatical, 
sentences in which cha y is retained# A comparison of the 
following two sets of sentences, the first of which contain 
nhav as a main verb and the second of which contain instances 
of chay deletion# illustrate the. operation of this rule. 
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chay as nain verb* 

mi*t leu ndn chay samrap han n4a^ 

knife (clfo) that bemused for cut-up meat 

M That knife is used for cutting up meat." 

TO 

k haw chay khwa *y c amrap t hay naj^ 1 §2 la*k kwiarr 

they use water-buffalo for plow field and pull cart 

"They use water buffaloes for plowing fields and pull- 
ing carts." 

chay deleted* 

‘1 1 

kh£w tham saphan sararap kh&»m *na*m ~ 
they make bridge for cross river 

"They make bridges for crossing rivers." 

12 

hS* samrap th$°t pi a* th&gl dua y ?aray 

net for oetoh fish be- made with what 

"What are nets for catching fish made of?" 

It is clear that thl* chay "which are used" has been de- 
leted from each of the second set of sentences. 

4*7 The vu* Deletion Trans format ion . 

T £U1 Del <<f_S_ |> Np <lk. p rp NP>-^p>g 



If +Pronl. 
L+Rel J 
1 
1 



3 

3 



4 

4 



Optional if 1 is f*fPron~U obligatory if 1 is 3. 

L^Rel J 

If the verb yu* *to be located* is the main verb of a 
relative clause, it may be deleted and if it is the main verb 
of a sentence whose subject is a sentence, it must be deleted. 
The first half of the rule prepares the way for the generation 
of sentences with locative adverbials. The structure! 

«khaw t hamna * r» . Tp <yu * nay m4ap > VP >o 

he work r be-located in Ojty , D 



o 
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becomes, by T yu* Dol,* 

«khaw thamna *1 > Tir <nay 

he work ^ in Ht y^ s 

and ultimately emerges from the grammar as* 

khaw thampa*n nay Mag 
he work; in ’ "city 

”He works In the city*” 

Similarly, the noun phrase* 
khon nay mian 

mm— mm, mm • * «m, rr«rv|i 

person in city 
"People in cities” 



originates, via T yu* Del, from the structure underlying* 

kh°Ei tht* yu* nay m-iajj 

person who be-located in city 

"People who are in cities” 



Like T chay Del, it is easier to state this rule if it is al- 
lowed to apply before the relative pronoun is deleted* 



Adverbial Promotion Transformation* 



obi 1 2 

—**&#» 1 2 > 3+4 



T Adv Prom <«NP VP> s > Kp <Prp KP> vp > s 

3 k 

P P 



The adverbial promotion transformation takes the preposi- 
tional phrases left by the deletion transformat lot*’ (and 
perhaps from other sources as well) and places them pndep the 



verb phrase of the sentence subject, thus creating the surface 
structure of such adverbials. 13 'Chip rule Is. not stfelctlljr 



I ,**.* tf * •* , Pi 



ordered as the others in this section are, but it must apply 

V 

before the nominal izat ion transformation* It has been plaped 
here for ease of exposition* See Figure 11* 
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4*9 The Pronoun Deletion Transformat Ion # 

T Pron Del X [+Pron] Y 
1 2 3 

— * 1 P 3 

T Pron Dei is a broad rule which simply deletes all pro~« 

nouns , personal or relative, optionally in any environment 

whatsoever. This lack of restriction may seem to be far too 

broad, but examination of the facts of Thai seem to show that 

this is exactly what happens. In Spoken Thai , Haas and Sub- 

hanka give the following examples of the deletion of personal 

14 

pronouns; 

kho*y s3!a na *n 
wait lose long-time 

11 (X) •ve been waiting a long time,” 
n4k wa* ca? may ma* sta ls*w 

—Mil m mm——— — — mm— — #* ***■* * 4 *— 

think that will not come lose be-finished 
•* ( I) thought (you) weren*t coming,” 

$hananay oha« nak la? 

why be-* slow very (ptl,) sir 

^ow* s come (you) 1 re so late?” 

With the examples and a discussion for learners of Thai* the 
authors make the statement that .pronoun omissions in gei>- 
eral are much more common in Thai than in English, 

Udom Warotamasikkhadit , in his doctoral dissertation, 
has an unrestricted rule for the deletion of personal pronouns 
which is similar to T Pron Del.*^ 

It is also reasonably clear that relative pronouns are 
as freely deleteable. The following examples containing clauses 
which stand in relative relationship to some noun in the sentences 
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but lack the relative pronoun, illustrate the point. 

khaw mak ca? Man bo* k w ay wa^ khon thl 

they likely will write tell keep that person hold 

nap sy * pen phe*t ?aray 
book be sex what 

"They usually write down what sex the person who holds 
the passbook Iso" 

ml* khpnkhrua- pen khan cat tea.* n ?aha>*n 

have cook be person prepare food 

"We have a cook who is a person who prepares food.*' 

khaw ml* s4a . le? ka*.pke 8 nchannay thuk chan it 

they have undershirt and undershorts all" kind 

kha*y thl * ha*n nan 
sell at store that 

**They have all sorts of undershirts and undershorts 
which are sold at that store.” 

ho * n ni_i ml* pr at uvlek pit way yannSnna ♦ 

room this have 3Lron-ctoor shut be-secure heavily 

"This room had an iron door which was heavily locked. 
Some of the above examples (e.g. the first one, if re- 
translated "...the person holding the ( pass ) book. ) suggest 
a rule in English which also deletes the relative pronoun. 
However, in English the rule only applies when the pronoun 
is followed by ’is*. In his discussion of this point, Lees 
cites a series of six examples of widely varying provenience* 

The man (who is) standing there is John. 

The man (who is) taken there is John. 

The man (who is) to go there is John* 

The man (who is) over there is John. 

The man (who is) for us is John. 

The man (who is) asleep there is JpJin* J T 

* : . •' * * ' 

Of the above examples, the fifth has no direct equivalent in 
Thai. Of the others, none inyolyep anything corresponding to 

• ' ' V " 

A { ■' J 

"is* In English. The first sentence in Thai would have the 

* ■ * ■-* > • y ’ ; ■ • * 1 
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progressive-aspect morpheme, kamlan # The second would involve 
an ambivalent verb or a more paraphrastic construction not in- 
volving any word for *is*# The third would involve a separate 
modal# The fourth example would be translated using the word 
X\L1 located*. The last example requires the use of a 

verb meaning *to sleep* and no word for *is*# So it is clear 
that no such restriction applies in Thai# Nor does any other 
type of restriction seem necessary# it appears that the Thai 
speaker is free to delete any pronoun any time he feels that 
no ambiguity will result. 

Once established, T Pron Del is seen to be crucial in 
the derivation of several other constructions. The nominal 
use of adjectival verbs is a direct result of the application 
of this transformat ion- The sentence dek ya*y pay klap ba* n 
“The big boy is going home.” is derived by this rule from dak 
in.ll ££Z klap ba*n "The boy who is big is going home" • 

This construction directly underlies noun compounds like 
h$*owa*n ‘vacant room*# T Pron Del, as we shall see, figures 
in the derivation of most other noun compounds as well# If 
it applies before the apposition and possessive transformations, 
these rules are simplified by being relieved of the necessity 
of specifying the subjects of certain embedded sentences* Simi- 
larly, if these rules were allowed to apply first, T Pron Del 
would be complicated because it would have to be written so as 
to apply obligatorily in the environments generated by those 
rules# 
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4.10 The A pposition TrsnsTor aat Ion . 

T App <N <pen <N Xi- Np > 3 > Kp 1/3 

1 2 3 4 

— > 1 J3 3 4 

The apposition rule deletes pen 9 is* from sentences em- 
bedded in noun phrases, leaving the following noun phrase in 
apposition. The two nouns involved cannot be the same to a- 
void ungrammatical structures like *phu* cha*y , phu*cha*y . • • 

•'The man, the man...”. Note that T Pron Del has deleted the 
relativized subject of pen . 

4.11 The Possessive Trans format ion . 

T Poss <NP X <NP Sll> s > N p 

12 3 4 

— > l 2 kho*n p 

The possessive rule takes relative clauses of which the 
main verb is mi* 9 to have 9 , deletes mi*, and inserts kho*n 
•of*. The object of mi^ 9 which is identical in reference to 
the head noun of the noun phrase marked 1 in the rule, has 
been relativized and deleted, and its relative pronoun has 
been pre— posed before application of T Poss. Hence, the order 
of T Poss is important with respect to T Rel Inst, T Red N Del, 
and T Rel Pro Pre? it must follow them. Application of the 
possessive transformation derives khunphS * kho * n chan *my 
father* (lit. *the father of me 9 ) from khunphS ? chan mi* *the 
father I have 9 • Figure 12 illustrates T Poss. 

4.12 The kho*n Deletion Transfo rmat ion . 

T kh5*n Del <NP X MiS«n NP> Np 

1 2 3 ^ 
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a# Input* 
b* Output* 



The kho*n deletion rule optionally deletes the word 
kho»n 'of* generated by the possessive transformation. 

T kho*p Del, if applied s converts lc hunp hS * kho*n chan # the 
father of me' to khuwhS » ch&n • my father* • 

4.13 The Nominal 1 gat ion Transformation . 

T Nom 



If a nominalizing noun occurs immediately before a sen- 
tence embedded in a noun phrase, the verb phrase of the em- 
bedded sentence is inserted under the noun phrase node and 
directly to the right of the nominalizing noun. At the same 
time, the subject of the embedded sentence, preceded by kho*n 
•of*, is transposed to the end of the embedded sentence. The 
nominalizing nouns in Thai are ka‘n ‘activity* and khwa»m 
•essence*. Selection of the first results in what Lees has 
called Action nominals and selection of the second yields 

Abstractive nominals. 1 ^ The difference between the two are 

20 

neatly illustrated in an example of Mary Haas. ka*n with 
the verb fan "to dream* gives ka*nfan ‘dreaming* • With khwa* m , 
the result is khwa»mfan *a dream*. In other words, ka»nfan 
refers to the activity and khwa*mfan to the quality of the 
concept *to dream*. We call ka; n and khwa*m nominalizing nouns 
because they are capable of being used as independent nouns. 

It is this fact that we can exploit by means of the proposed 
derivation. The input to T Nom is derived by the application 
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of pronoun deletion and apposition to the structure underlying 
the following string* 

ka*n (or khwa*m) thi* pen S 

activity (or essence) which is 

where the •S t stands for a sentence of which the verb phrase 
is to be nominalized# 

As in English, the subject of tl e nominalized verb is 
transposed to the end of the interior sentence with the in- 
sertion of a word meaning •of®* Unlike English, only the 
subject is so treated# As a result, the Thai phrase corres- 
ponding to "the killing of the king" is unambiguous# With 

kho*n •of*, the phrase can mean only that the king did the kill- 
ing# The two Thai forms are the following* 

ka *nkha* k bo»p pramaha 0 kasa * t 

activity-kill of king ~ 

"The killing of the king" (the kins kills someone) 

ka *nkha* pra maha-* kasa * t 

activity- kill king 

"The killing of the king" (someone kills the king) 
Application of T Norn in the derivation of the former is il- 
lustrated in Figure 13*~^ 

A study of Figure 13 shows that the output structure meets 
the structural index of T khofjfl Del (where the first noun phrase 
is ka*nkha* , X is null, and the second noun phrase is 
pramaha * kasa »t ) # But k ho ffl cannot be deleted if it stands 
between a nominalized verb and its sub je eft# Hence it is crucial 
that kho*n- deletion operate after the possessive rule, but be- 
fore kho*n is generated by the pojninajlzation transformation* 
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4*14 The Pro- form Deletion Transformation* 

T Pro Del <ka.«n.V X (khSjni f+N 1 X> Mp 

L^Proj 

12 3 4 5 

— s- 12 3 0 5 

If either the subject or the object or both are Pro- 
forms, they may be deleted* The rule specifies that kh%»a 
may or may not be present* If it is, the following Pro- form 
is the original subject. If it is absent, the Pro- form must 
be the original object* The rule may be applied so as to de- 
lete Pro-forms in any combination* If both subject and ob- 
ject are Pro- forms, only the subject will be deleted if the 
rule is applied so as to interpret the object as H X M > i*e* 
the number 2 item in the structural index* Similarly, only 
the object will be deleted if the sequence of kho*n and sub- 
ject Pro*- form are interpreted as "Y” , i*e* the number 5 Item 
in the index* If both are present and to be deleted, the 
following procedure takes place* 
ka-nV T+N 1 khorn f+N 1 

““ L+ProJ L+ProJ 

The rule interprets null as X (number 2) and [ +N 1 as 

L+ProJ 

Y (number 5). Thus the above structure meets the structural 

index of T Pro Del and the first Pro- form, the object, is 

deleted* This leaves the following structure* 

ka°nV khorn r +N 1 

L+ProJ 

This still meets the rule's requirements and it can be applied 

again, deleting r +N 1 and leaving ka*nV kho*n » This falls 

L+ProJ 
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under the domain of the isolated preposition deletion rule* 
which deletes kho* n* leaving ka*nV . 

It is likely that the deletion of Pro- forms is much more 
general than this rule allows* but this rule is ad eq u ate for 
this fragment of Thai grammar. 



Zfol 5 The Isolated Preposition Deletion Transformation * 

T Is Prep Del <X. Prp>^ T13 

i p 

If a preposition is without an object because its ob- 
ject has been deleted by the redundant noun deletion or the 
Pro-form deletion transformations, it is obligatorily deleted. 
It may be noted that our relative pronoun pre— position trans-* 
formation says nothing about prepositions* The preposition 
is left in its original position, like the common style of 
English as in "The man who you spoke with" and unlike elegsn*, 
style, as in "The man with whom you spoke' 1 . But unlike either 
the preposition is deleted altogether* Compare the following 
sentences* 



khon tham. krada*t nay ro»nna*n 
person make paper In factory 

"People make paper in a factory." 

and ?o»nna*n thi* khon tham kra da »t 
factory which person make paper 

"2L‘ factory in which people make paper*" 

Mon nojn .nay ho£ 
person sleep in room 

•f •* * 

^ * ' 

"A person sleeps in the room." 
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and h$n ,thi* khon no*n 
room wKich person sTeep 

M A room in which a person sleeps.” 

As one might expect , Mr. Sirisamphan, the informant with whom 
I checked these sentences, indicated that these structures 
are uncommon* apparently since ambiguity is a likely result, 
but there is no other way to say a sentence in which the ob- 
ject of the preposition has been relativized. The operation 
of this rule will be abundantly illustrated in a variety of 
situations in chapter 4, since redundant noun deletion is a 
key rule in the derivation of a number of noun compounds. 

Its operation can be easily seen if one Imagines that the 
preposition nay *in* In Figure 9 were deleted. 

4.16 The samrap Deletion Transformation. 

im — wiM — wm | m am *, * i m mmm i — > m 

T samrap Del X samrap X 

1 2 " 3 

—— 1 J 8 3 

If chay has been deleted, samrap 'for* may also be deleted© 

The following sentences were used to check the validity of this 

rule. Of each pair, the first comes from a published source 

22 

and the second is a paraphrase supplied by Mr. Sirlsamphan. 

. . . tham prom pradap ba*n 
make rug decorate house 

• • • tham prom samrap pradap ba*n 
make rug for decorate house 

.make rugs to decorate the house.” 

phom y a*k ca? s4j^ n aog4* sak lem pay ?a*n nay rot 

I want will Fuy book just Tclf*) go read on train 

phSm y&*k ca? nans4 * sak lem samrap pay ?a*n 

I want will buy book just TcTf*) for go read 
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rot 

on train 

"I would like to buy just one book to read on the train*" 
4*17 The le? Deletion Tr ans format io n* 

T lev Del W X ^ * z 

12 3 4 5 
— “> 1 2 0 4 5 

Obligatory if 2 « 4* 

lev »and* may be deleted anywhere and must be deleted 
if it conjoins two instances of the same item* This last pro- 
vision is designed to set up structures Immediately underlying 
reduplicated forms* 

4.18 The hvn De letion Transformat ion * 

T ka*n Del X <ka*n V> N X 

12 3 ^ 

— > 1 <f> 3 4 

When ka*n •activity* has undergone the nominal izat ion 
transformation, it may be deleted. Its presence is apparently 
considered redundant in most contexts, and it is usually de- 
leted. The cases in which it is not will prove crucial to the 

analysis of certain noun compounds. 

The structures generable by these rules underlie our 

analysis of noun compounds in Thai. 
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Footnotes 



I 

Rosenbaum claims that the cyclic application principle 
has been called into question by recent research (Peter S* 
Rosenbaum, The Grammar of - Bngllgh Predicate Complement Con- 
struct ions 1 Cambr i3ge7 Kassog The MIT Press , 196/7 » P* Tx*)« 
I am not familiar with the arguments on the subject., and so 
I assume cyclic transformational application since it seems 
useful in dealing with our topic* 



^Chomsky, Aspects, p* 133, 139* 

•^Jerrold Jo Katz and Paul M« Postal, An I ntegra ted Theory 
of Linguistic Descriptions (Cambridge, Mass* * The MIT PressT 
1964), p* 80, 82® 

^Stephen R* Anderson, M Concerning the Notion *Base Com- 
ponent of a Transformational Grammar*” (Unpublished), 196?® 



-*D* Terence Langendoen, ”The Accessibility of Deep 
(Semantic) Structures” (To appear in Roderick Jacobs and Peter 
S* Rosenbaum (edso), Readings in English Transformational 

„ * 9 mmm rn t M —»«**<, *M*r**M*»*w***Ma trnmmammmmtmmmmmmm mm mmmm m* *mtm w h i m 

Grammar* ) 

I have no explanation for the fact that the Thai sen- 
tence with the Progressive aspect marker kamlan undergoes verb 
promotion, although its structure is Just like the completive 
sentence* 



^Rosenbaum, op * clt * , p* 6* 

®This sentence, or the structure immediately underlying 
it, does not , however, appear in the derivation of tamra*rl an 
• study-text * • In order to derive tamraTlan , the ambivalent 
verb transformation must first apply, as we shall see im- 
mediately* 

%ary R. Haas and Heng R* Subhanka, Spoken Thai (New 
York* Henry Holt & Co* , 1945)* P* 268* Notice that T chay 
Del does not apply If pha# is the main verb* 

"^Mary R* Haas, Thai R eader (Washington, D*C*i American 
Council of Learned Societies, 1954), p* rvi* 

11 

Haas and Subhanka, op* clt * , p* 449* 

12 

Haas, op* clt * , p* lxxix* 



o 
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^It seems reasonable to expect that a more comprehensive 
grammar of Thai would show us how we might generalize the 
structural index on T yu^ Del so as to remove the disjunction 
and eliminate T Adv Prom altogether® It seems that it may 
well be, for example, that T Adv Prom is a special case of 
the verb phrase promotion rule discussed in chapter 1® per- 
haps a larger grammar would show that the deletion of yu* 
follows naturally from the ordinary developments of promoted 
verb phrases# Note that Prp NP does not meet the require- 
ments for VP? but we will assume it retains that lable until 
after T Adv Promo 

*^Haas and Subhanka , op* chit* , p* 32 3 » 324® 



■* /. 

^Udom Warotamasikkhadit 9 Thai Syntax* An Outline (Baiw- 
kok , Thailand* The College of Eduieation Prasarnmitr, 1963 ; *• 
p» 54* However, he also states that deletion of the second 
person pronoun by this rule is the source of imperative sen™ 
tences, a claim falsified by the second and third example# 
from Haas and Subhanka, above* 

■^The first three examples are from Haas and Subhanka,, 
op* cit. The last is from my personally collected corpus » 

■^Robert B* Lees, The Gra mmar of English Nominal 1 zat ion s 
(Bloomington, Indiana* Indiana University Research Center in 
Anthropology, Folklore, and Linguistics, 1963 )* P« 91 - 94* 

The relevant rule is T 58 , p* 94* 

«Cf. Lees, og. cit* , p* 64 - 69 ® 85* It does not seem 
necessary to distinguish Action and Gerundive nominals in Thai* 

^°Mary R* Haas, Thai- E ngllsh S tudent* s Diet ionary (Sfcarv* 
ford, Calif.* Stanford University Press, 1964) , p* 82* 

21 

The structure of the output of this transformation 
suggests an additional condition on the labeling of nodes* 

Any structure embedded under a category symbol (like N) 
should automatically lose its original structure and become 
a string of symbols only* This would prevent N in Figure 13 
from dominating a verb phrase* 

op 

Haas, Thai Reader , op * cit * , p* cxlii and Haas and 
Subhanka, og* cit * , p* 327* 
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Chapter 4 



Analysis of Compounds 



1*0 Introduction s It will be the subject of this chap- 
ter to demonstrate how certain structures generated by the 
grammar proposed in chapters 2 and 3 can be converted into 
Thai noun compounds® We assume that most Thai noun compounds 
are derived from noun phrases in which sentences have been 
bedded as relative clause So There seems to be considerable 
evidence for such an analysis© In the first place* there are 
a number of compounds in Thai which are composed of a colloca-^ 
tion of words which are sentences in themselves and whose mean- 
ings reflect just these sentences* Two such words are* 

khonkha * yphak 'vegetable vendor* dekllanke? * shepherd boy’ 



In the second place, it is typically very easy for a Thai speak- 
er to give sentences with relative clauses as definitions for 
compounds in his language when asked to. I have asked two 
informants to do this intensively with very good results. It 
appears less than artificial to propose that such sentences 
underlie a Thai speaker’s competence in the use of noun com- 
pounds. Another piece of evidence for such an analysis involves 
a comparison with English. In English as Lees has shown* there 



are clear advantages to analyzing noun compounds as being de- 



khon ’person’ 
kha*y ’sell’ 
phak ’vegetable 



dek ’child* 
lian ’care for 
ke? ’sheep’ 
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•blackboard* In English is derived from ’a board which Is black* 
via the English noufa modifier preposing rule to *black board* 
and from this to the compound ’blackboard* • The corresponding 
Thai compound Krada*nda m ( krada»n ’board*, dam *to be black®) 
has, in our analysis, a similar derivation from krada*n thl* 
dam *a board which is black’ to krada*n dam 'black board* to 
krada*ndam ’blackboard** Since Thai does not have the noun 
modifier preposing rule which English has, both the noun phrase 
meaning • black board* and the compound meaning 'blackboard* 
occur in the same constituent order which they have in the noun 
phrase with the relative clause* In an analysis which fails 
to relate the noun phrase to the compound, a contrastive state** 
ment between the two languages will have to include two state- 
ments about the order of noun modifiers where only one is really 
2 

necessary* 

It is tacit in the analysis proposed above that one can 
distinguish between noun phrases and noun compounds, that is 
that one can tell a sequence of two separate words from the 
s am e two words compounded into one* In English, there is little 
problem since the stress pattern of 'black board* is different 
from that of 'blackboard* • In Thai, it is more of a problem. 
According to Richard Noss, junctural phenomena do the same work 
in Thai* Although he does not say this explicitly , Noss almost 
always writes compounds with a hyphen between the two members* 

The hyphen J.n Noss* phonological analysis means a rhythm phonr 

’ : * 3 

eme representing 11 medium- short internal- syllable duration" • 

, 
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The corresponding noun phrases are generally written with a 
space between the words, indicating "medium internal-syllable 
durat ion'* . ^ 

I have not personally been able to distinguish such a con- 
trast in my own work# However* this could be merely due to the 
fact that I do not know Thai sufficiently well to make the dis- 
tinction. But apparently others who know Thai much better than 
I do are also unable to do so. William J. Gedney# the distin~ 
guished Thai scholar, considers making this distinction between 
compounds and collocations of words a difficult problem in work- 
ing on Thai compounds.^ It appears that Udom Warotamasikkhadit 
does not make this distinction either* since he allows the same 
intonation with both me *w no* 'stupid cat' and na*k!4a *salt 
marsh' (na- 'field', klAa 'salt'). 6 

In her thesis on noun compounds* Miss Nisa Udomphol attempts 
to distinguish compounds from noun phrases on the basis of the 
behaviour of the members of putative compounds in certain syn- 
tactic frames. ^ These frames are designed to test separability 



and vary according to the type of compound under discussion. 
For example, to distinguish compounds from collocations of two 



separate words when both members are nouns* 

■< Q 

lects the following three frames* 

* thlmi * mi* Nt No CL dlaw 

here there- is single 

'y ’ 




>&£?. N* V,_ 
tETs - 1 • 



ma*k 

very 



Miss Udomphol se- 



N, CL ni* pen kho*n N ? CL nan 
1 this be of that 



o 
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In this notation* N stands for noun* CL for classifier* and 
V ia for adjectival verb. Sequences of two separate words will 
occur in the two latter frames* but not in the former* As a 
result* khunce* tti" ’key to the cabinet* can be shown to be 
a sequence of two words since there is. 

kunce* £o a k n£* pen kho°n tu* bay nan 

mm mm/ m m wm a **.* • »'*■ * ■ mmmmmmm > m m «■ i« vmmwm 

key clfo this be of a oinet elf. single 
"This key goes to that cabinet o” 

But no 5 

»thi "nl * ml* kunce °tu* bay dfaw 

mmmm — m mrmm i m>«. immamh wmMmmmr ******** rm*s* wmmmmtmmmm 

here there-is cabinet- key elf. single 
"Here is one cabinet key»”^ 

On the other hand, hl*psian ’phonograph’ ( hl*p ’box’, slan 

•sound’) is identifiable as a compound since there is noi 

*hl*p bay nl* pen kho°p s£aio s£an nan 
box ^lf .this be of~~ sound elf. that 

"This box belongs to that sound." 
although* 

thl*nt • ml* hl*pslaq khi4ao djaw 

here there- is phonograph elf. single 

"Here is one phonograph." 

But this criterion is only partly successful, as Miss Udomphol 

acknowledges. As it turns out, there are a number of words 

which fit in the frame which determines compounds and also one 

of the frames which determines sequences. For example* 

thl»nl * mi* namwana*w khuat diaw 

here there-is lemon- juice larfclf) single 

"Here is one Jar of lemon juice." 

mana*w lu*k n£* nain di* m a°k ,, . 

lemon elf • this Juice be-good much.. 4 

"The Juice of this lemon is very good." 
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So at the very best, this grammatical device is only partly 
capable of distinguishing compounds from collocations* Inci- 
dentally* on the basis of our analysis of Thai compounds, it 
is possible to predict just when the members of a compound 
will fit into a frame which separates them and when they will 
not. We shall limit our discussion to the first and third 
frames. 10 

As we shall show in this chapter, the basic mechanism in 
Thai for compound formation is a rule which takes certain ma- 
terial which is dominated by a Noun Phrase node and Inserts 
it all under the head Noun of that Noun Phrase* Notice that 
this process does not affect the order or number of constituents 

in the least* If linear order of constituents is the only cri- 

\ 

terion, a given sequence of constituents will be both a noun 
phrase and a noun compound just in case the structure Immediately 
preceding the noun compounding rule is a grammatical noun phrase® 
Even if it is, it still could fail to meet the frame test if 
it is a noun phrase of different type from that tested by the 
frame. For noun-noun compounds, there are two such structures., 
co-ordinate and apposition* Thus nam *water# fluid* followed 
by krot *acid f could be either a compound meaning *acid* or a 
noun phrase nam as head and krot In apposition* This deficiency 
could easily be remedied by adding more test frames to the list* 
For the apposition case, we could add a frame like# 

thl*nt * ml* N-. thfr * pen N^ 

here « there- is x which be 
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If Is nam and Ng is krot , this would mean "Here is fluid 
which is acid"# 

A number of noun compounds cannot fit into the prescribed 
frames because they have been assigned a sort of metaphorical 
meaning not derivable from the meaning of their members# For 
example# tamam ’underground waterway* ( ta* •eye*# nam 'water 3 } 
will not fit into any of these word- separating frames because 
of its meaning# But this is a problem which involves more than 
Just compounds and thus is a whole separate topic# 

A fourth situation in which frame tests can be invoked- 
and results in a successful prediction by the frame test# is 
the case of the compound of which one member is a bound form# 

In this case, our rules will indeed generate a noun phrase which 
consists of the two separate nouns, but one of these has syntac- 
tic features which specify that the noun compounding rule must 
apply# The Thai word for 'bull elephant', cha*nphla*y ( cha*n 
•elephant*, phla*y 'male* (used only with cha*n ) ) , is such a 
word# The sequence oha*n followed by phla*y would be a noun 
phrase with phla*y in apposition to cha*n , except that phla • y 
is so specified that the noun compounding rule must apply to 
such a noun phrase# 

Finally, the frame technique will succeed in cases in 
which some constituents must be deleted after application of 
the noun compounding rule. The word kayfa* 'pheasant' 

'chicken*, fa* 'sky') will be compounded as *kaybinnayfa * ( kav 
•chicken', bln 'to fly', nay ’in', fa* 'sky') with subsequent • 
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deletion of bln and nay * 

The frame technique for identifying single words which 
are made up of two other words is only partly successful and 
the reasons for its degree of success can be accounted for in 
a deep way by the kind of analysis under discussion in this 
chapter* With phonological and grammatical criteria of ques<* 

tlonable value, the only solution seems to be the consensus 

7 7 

of the speakers of Thai* As Miss Udomphol puts It* 

The most serious limitation of this study is the 
lack of a definition of the term "word"*- No at- 
tempt has been made at such a definition since 
such an attempt would result in another research 
problem* The term is used here with its M common 
sense” definition* 

2*0 Other Work on Thai Compounds * 

2*1 Traditional Grammars in Thai* There are apparently 

a number of Thai grammarians who have had something to say 

about compounds in their own language* Miss Udomphol summar^ 

12 

izes this work in her introductory chapter* Of the four 
works she discusses, two of them seem rather naive, containing 
statements to the effect that the Thai people were forced t • 
combine two words into compounds when they communicated with 
people who used polysyllabic languages and when they met new 
things in the south* As the other grammar book puts it* ”1' 
is because we know many new things and the simple words are 
not enough to use that we create new words from our simple 
words* However* some insight into the nature of compound- 
ing seems to be characteristic of the work of Phya Upakitsil- 
pasam*^ He realizes that some compounds are reduced fpom a 
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phrase* which seems to hint at derivation from sentences. In 
addition* Upakitsilpasarn considers reduplication and combina- 
tions of learned words of Sanskrit-Pali origin to be of the 
same nature as compounding# We have taken the same position 
and learned words and reduplication will be discussed in chapi- 
ter 5* According to Miss Udomphol. "the same ideas" are 
found in Reference Book of Thai Grammar for Secondary Educa- 
tion 

2*2 Traditional Grammars in English # Thai noun compounds 
receive scant mention in traditional style grammars of Thai 
written in English# Campbell and Shaweevongse treat Thai noun 
compounds under three different headings. r Those whose first 
members are words like pla* •fish* and bay 'leaf* are treated 
in the lesson on "Flaura and Fauna"# Those whose heads are 
words like khon •person** cha*n 'artisan** and cha*w 'inhabit- 
ant of* are treated in a lesson on "Personification of Nouns 
and Verbs" and "Nationalities"# A number of others are dis- 
cussed in a lesson on "Compound Words" which consists of a 
remark about Thai compound words being formed from a noun and 
one or more descriptive words* followed by a set of lists of 

compounds classified by their first members# The situation 

18 

in Lanyon-Orgill is little better# Compounds are treated 
in the same section* but again this section consists of nothing 
but a terse description of the surface formation noun compounds 
followed by lists of compounds by first members# 

2# 3 structural Grammars in English # Several American 

, •* * • *» 
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linguists have written grammars of Thai in the structural style© 
Two of these* grammars by Haas and Subhanka and Anthony* French 
and Warotamasikkhadlt, are pedagogical grammars and as such 
are perhaps not to be expected to treat a topic like compound 
formation in great detail. Both of them describe the surface 
form of noun compounds together with comments about how they 
differ from English. 1 ^ In his Thai Reference Grammar » Richard 
Noss separates those compounds of which one member is bound from 
those in which both members occur independently. The first 
set involves derivatives with prefixes and suffixes (l.e. , the 
bound members). The second set is labeled " confounds 11 and here 
there is a description of the surface formation of compounds* 
but in somewhat more detail than in other grammars* and a few 
lists of examples. In the brief description of Thai in the 
introduction to the Thai- Engl ish Student *s Diet lonary * Mary 
R* Haas classifies Thai compounds according to the categories 
of their members. 21 The four types listed area 1) Noun + verb, 
2) Noun + verb with object, 3) Notin + noun (head + attribute), 
and 4) Noun + noun (coordinate compound). This list is sig- 
nificant in two places. It is interesting that Dr. Haas calls 
the second type "Noun + verb with object 11 and not something 
like "Noun + verb + noun". This represents a tacit acknowledg- 
ment of structural relationships below the surface# Similarly:, 
she distinguishes "Noun + noun (head + attribute)" from "Noun 
+ noun (coordinate compound)" although there is nothing in 
the surface structure which would distinguish these. 
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2*4 Grammars b£ Thai Linguists in English * The most in- 
sightful work on compounds has been by Thai linguists who have 
been trained in linguistics in the West* Of these i two are 
particularly valuable* One is the above-mentioned thesis of 
Nisa Udomphol* 22 The other is a doctoral dissertation by Udora 
Warotamasikkhadite 2 ^ Miss Udomphol's work is done in structural 
linguistic theory and lists large numbers of compounds* drawn 
from the government Thai-Thai dictionary* according to the 
category and order of the members* However* the frames she 
uses to distinguish compounds which can only be compounds from 
sequences which can also be noun phrases generally reflect the 
structure of the sentences from which at least some of the 
compounds of a given type must be derived* As we have already 
seen* the frames used to identify noun-noun sequences which 
could be separate words reflect possession* As it turns out, 
a disproportionately large number of noun— noun compounds in 
Thai are of the possessive type. As we shall see, the compound 
khonkfe? f lamb*s wool* ( khon •hair** ke? •lamb*)* is derived 
v i a khon kho*r> ke? *the hair of a lamb* from a noun phrase of 
the form* 

khon thl* ke? ml* 

hair which lamb have 

**The hair which a lamb has" 

Because this is the structure of so many of these compounds, 
it is not surprising that this frame is as successful as It 
is for identifying separable members* 
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For noun-verb-noun and. noun- verb compounds, Miss Udomphol 
uses the frames 

N thl » V (N) CL nil V. ma^k 
which this 1 be-much 

This structure represents a stage in the derivation of many 
such compounds* A noun compound of these shapes will fall to 
fit in this frame if one of the members is bound, if the mean-’ 
ing is metaphorical, or if some material is deleted after appli- 
cation of the compounding rule, A typical example of the last 
case is ro«nkha°sat 9 slaughterhouse 9 (ro*q •building 9 , kh&* 

•to Kill*, sat •animal 9 )* There is no * *ro*n thl* kh&* sat 
ro»n ni* , so Miss Udomphol lists , ro»nkh&»sat as a sequence 
which could only be a compound* The reason for this is that 
the noun compounding rule creates ^ro * nkhonka * sat ( ro*n 'build- 
ing®, khon 'person 9 , kha* 'to kill 9 , sat 'animal 9 ) ultimately 

_ 24 

from* 

ro*n thl* khon kh&* sat 
building which person kill animal 

"Building in which people kill animals" 

After the compounding operation, khon is deleted* 

Besides the noun-verb compounds discussed above, Miss 
Udomphol discusses separately noun- verb compounds of which 
the verb is an adjectival verb* Finding a frame to distin- 
guish compounds from sequences of words was especially diffi- 
cult here* For every noun- adjectival verb compound, there is 
a corresponding noun-adjectival verb noun phrase* As a result, 
the frame chosen by hiss Udomphol to identify compounds of this 
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type has nothing to do with grammar, but involves what is and 
what is not a contradiction. Both noun phrases and noun conn- 



pounds of this type will occur in the following two frames* 

N + V ia(l) CL v ia(2) 

UJ this 1 much 



N + V la(l) CL Sll v la m 2S&I3S 
' this nuch 



A noun phrase can fill the first two slots of both frames. 

Thus, using Miss Udomphol's examples we get**-* 

dek suay khon ni* di* ma*k 

child "be-beaut if ul Clf. this be~good be-much 

"This beautiful child is very good.” 

dek suay khon ni* 1 suay ma*k 

child be- beautiful Clf. this be-beautiful be-much 

"This beautiful child is very beautiful.” 



A noun compound, but not a noun phrase, will also fit into 
the following frame* 



N + V 



ia(l) 



CL ni* may V 
this not 



ia(l) 



la’* 

at-all 



Thus the word namho*m •perfume* ( nam 'fluid*, ho*m *to be fra- 
grant*) can appear in the sentence* 

namho *m khuat ni* may ho*m la*y 

perfume bottle this not be- fragrant at-all 

"This bottle of perfume (lit. fragrant fluid) isn't 
fragrant at all." 



without contradiction. The same thing happens in English* 
where one can say "This blackboard isn't black at all” without 



contradiction, but "This thick board isn't thick at all" is 
self- contradictory. By the analysis which we are proposing. 



both the compound and the noun phrase receive the same derivati 



but the compound has the further process of compound- format ion* 
One of two types of solutions is possible# Either one assumes 
that something happens to a noun compound after it is formed 
which accounts for this behaviour* or the derivation for com- 
pounds can be changed so that it is different from that of noun 
phrases# It would be possible, for instance, to add a phrase 
like *is characterized by* to the derivation of noun compounds, 
but not to noun phrases. It is also conceivable that noun 
compounds which are frequently used get entered whole into the 
lexicon, where they may acquire other semantic features besides 
those contributed by the individual members# Without convinc- 
ing evidence, we will assume that a solution of the latter type 
is appropriate, and that the syntactic derivation of the com- 
pound is parallel to that of the noun phrase up to compound 
formation itself# It seems that a solution of this type is 
necessary to handle compounds like me *na*m •river* ( m$* 'mother 
na*m 'water* ) which retain very little of the meaning of ori- 
ginal formation, but do retain at least a trace# 

Dr. Warotamasikkhadit is the only linguist whose work 
I have seen who derives noun compounds from underlying sen- 
tences# Using an older model of transformational theory than 
that in this paper, he sets up a battery of generalized trans- 
formations which embed parts of one sentence into a noun phrase 
in another# In this way, sentences A and B are combined to 
form Cl 26 
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A* pho * ml* na* 
father have Yield 

M Father has a fie Ido” 

Bo na * ml* kl^a 
field have salt 

”The field has salt®” 

C* ph£’ 3?L1 . 

father have salt-* mar sn 

"Father has a salt marsh©” 

This Is essentially the correct solution and certainly goes 
deeper than comments on head nouns and modifiers* However * 
there are several serious flaws in Warotamaslkkhadit • s analysis* 
For one thing* his rules do not generate all the possible comp- 
pounds in Thai* In particular* he has no rules at all which 
generate compounds whose first members are adverbials* This 
type represents a fairly large block of compounds* including 
ones like ro*nkha*sat •slaughterhouse* to which we have already 
had occasion to refer. 

For the compound types which Warotamaslkkhadit does cover* 
he does not attempt to maximize the generalities which can be 
observed in compound formation* The most crucial generality 
which he misses is the relationship between compound nouns and 
relative clauses. Warotamaslkkhadit does include a rule for the 
formation of relative clauses via a generalized transformation 
of the same type by which compounds are formed. But the com- 
pound rules start with two completely independent sentences, 
ignoring the mechanism already present in the grammar for em- 
bedding one sentence in the noun phrase of another* 




Even within the approach which he takes# there are sc ill 
generalities in compound, types which Warotamasikkhad.it fails 
to exploits One clear exainple involves three separate rules* 



all of which form compounds 



using sentences of the form Subject** 



Verb* Object o which are scattered among other compound^ forming 
rules* One rule forms na*k!4a f salt marsh* in the manner il- 
lustrated above® The specification for the structure of which 

27 

na* mi* k!4a 15 The field has salt** is an example is# 

rnjm ijjkvan MMMVMtik 

H 1 + V ml + N 2 

V ml is a special class of verbs of which mi* # to have* is the 

only member- As ad hoc ae> this may sound, there are good rear- 

sons for separating mi* from other verbs in a grammar of Thai# 

so this is not the problem. But there is another rule which 

forms the compound khonna*n •worker* ( khon *person f , na*n *work*) 

from the sentence# 

khon tham na*n 
person do work 

"The person does work." 

The structural index for the embedded sentence in this rule 

iS4 28 



N 1 + V t + N 2 

It seems clear that the rule with is simply a special case 
of the rule with V^. On the other hand# the model with which 
Warotamas ikkhadit was working had a serious problem of cross- 
classification of the type which led to the introduction of 
the notion of syntactic features into the theory. Thus, in 
this model, a verb could not be both a V^. and a V m1 , although 
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BkL ls plainly a transitive verb* However* some of the gen** 
eralization could, easily have been captured by the use of a 
disjunction. The structural index for the embedded sentence 
of a rule which would collapse the above two rules would be£ 



The third rule of this general shape again includes the verb 



cycle, pedicab’ ( rot ’vehicle*, sa*m ’three 1 , lo* ’wheel*) from 
the sentence rot mi^ lo^ sa*m 1 6 * "The vehicle has three wheels** 
The compounding rule is restricted to those nouns, like lo * 9 
which serve as their own classifiers and deletes the pre-numeral 
occurrence of the nouns involved. But the deletion of the 
noun in situations like this is much more general than just in 
compound formation cases. If the rule which deletes the first 
occurrence of nouns in such cases is separated from the com- 
pound formation rules, as it seems it must anyway, the three 
rules could easily be collapsed, in VJarotamasikkhadit’s formu- 
lation, to* 



Since only nouns which serve as their own classifiers will 
have been deleted by the time this rule applies, only such nouns 
itfill ever meet the last half of the above rule and WarotamasXte** 
fchadlt’s restriction is preserved. This collapse of the three 
rules reveals the generality in the three cases, viz. they are 
all Subject- Verb- Object compounds. 






ml 



o 
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3*0 Methodology and Data Source s . In the remainder of 

the chapter we shall analyze Thai noun compounds by type, making 
revisions of the compound forming rule and the rules which must 
follow it as we go along# The analysis is based on a large 
number of examples from various sources* The major source Is 
Mary Haas* Thai- English Student 0 s Diet ionary * ^ I went through 
this dictionary, which is unusually rich in compound examples^ 
taking a number of examples at random from each main entry which 
had more than three compounds as sub-entries* being careful 
to select any examples which appeared potentially troublesomec 
The definitions of almost all the examples cited in this chap- 
ter are from this source* To this was added the examples cull- 
ed by Miss Udomphol from the government Thai- Thai Dictionary 
which were not already in the list*^ As a further check, I 
looked through a rather thorough Thai- Russian dictionary for 
examples which my analysis would not handle.^ 2 Questionable 
examples were copied down and checked with my informant* In 
addition* there are a few examples which I collected in text 
from informants which do not appear in the dictionaries* The 
analysis below covers the vast majority of these examples* 

There is a scattering of compounds whose analysis resists the 
best efforts of me and my informants and probably should be 
considered single units* 

4*0 Analysis of Compounds by Type * 

4*1 Coordinate Compounds* Many Thai noun compounds are 



coordinate, that is, the meaning of the compound is a combination 
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of the meanings of the members* These compounds are derived 
from noun phrases which consist of coordinate nouns* Their 
origin is a general universal rule which forms coordinate struc- 
tures from coordinate sentences* In the case of noun phrases? 
this rule would select the appropriate nouns from the two con- 
joined sentences and place them under the same noun phrase node 
with 1&1 •and* between them. T lj? Del can delete this word 
and leave the two nouns* Hence? our first approximation to 
the general noun compounding rule is simply* 

GNC <N N> wp 

1 2 
1>2 

This takes the second noun of a noun phrase which consists of 
only two nouns and inserts it under the node dominating the 
first* The examples of coordinate compounds in Thai are the 

following*-'-' 

petk&y # barnyard fowl* 
pet 'duck* 
kay ’chicken* 

phl*no*n ’brothers and sisters’ 
phi* ’older sibling’ 
no*n ’younger sibling* 

phl*pa*na?a* ’relatives’^ 

phi* pa* ’older sibling and father’s older sister* 

na?a * ’mother’s younger sister and mother’s older sister* 

kamlanre *n ’power* 
o kamlan ’strength* 



re»n *power* 
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dlnfa»9a*ka*t •climate* 

dlnfa* 'earth and sky* 

?a*ka*t •air* 

phuamla 'married couple' 
phua 'husband' 
mia 'wife 5 

lo mfa»?a*ka*t 'weather, climate' 
lorn 'wind' 
fa • 'sky' 

?a°ka*t 'air* 

lamklon 'gun barrel' 

l a *n 'classifier for cylindrical objects' 

Mfta f Pipe' 

slanna*m 'enemies of society' 
slan 'splinter* 
na*m 'thorn* 

ple»wffay 'flame' 

Ple*w 'flame' 
fay 'fire' 

4.2 Compounds Derived from Noun Phrases with Relative 
CJLauses. Coordinate compounds are unique in several ways. 

Not the least of these is the fact that they are the only type 
not derived via relative clauses. Of those which are derived 
from relative clauses, there are two major types. In all com- 
pounds, there is one sentence embedded in the noun phrase in- 
volved which reveals the grammatical relationships between the 
members of the compound. In one of the major subdivisions, 
this sentence is embedded directly in a relative clause which 
modifies the head noun of the compound. An example of this is? 
§£&?&: ’Wild animal* (sat 'animal*, £a^ 'forest*). The sentence 
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reflecting the relationship between sat and pa* is I 



sat najr pa^ 

animal be-located In forest 



"The animal lives in a forest." 



The derivation of this compound, up to compound formation it- 
self, would be*-^ 



BASE* 



<sat 

animal 



<sat ?a« sayyu* 
animal dwell 



2&L > s > N p 

in forest 



FIRST CYCLE* No operations* 

SECOND CYCLE* 

T Rel Inst* 

csat <thl* sat ?a*sayyu* nay pa* > s > N p 

animal which animal dwell In forest 



T Red N Del* 

<sat <tht * 9a*sayyu* nay >o>Wp 

animal which dwell in forest 

T Rel Pro Pre* Applies vacuously* 



T Pron Del* 



*+ \ 



<sat <?a*sayyui nay pa: > VP > NP 

animal dwell in forest 

The other major subdivision involves the diagnostic sentence 
being embedded at a deeper layer, specifically as the nominal- 
ized object of the preposition samrap ‘for* in the verb phrase 
chay samrap f to be used for** An example of this type of com« 
pound is s&*yka*nbln •airline* ( sa*y •line*, ka*nbin •flying 1 ) 



Its derivation is considerably more complicated and is given 
below, up to compound formation* 

BASE* 
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<sa*y <khon chay samrap <ka *n <ka*n pen «khon bln 
line person use - * for activity activity be person fly 



#1 ff^ >s>NP>s>NP fmf s>NP 




FIRST CYCLE# No operations. 
SECOND CYCLE# No operations. 
THIRD CYCLE# 



T Am Vb* 



<sa»y <sa*y chay sam rap <ka*n 

mrnmmwmm* m tinMfMm mm *** ***** ** *** * m***M*x*m"*mlm iwmmmpin 

line line be-used for activity 



<ka*n pen <khon bin 

wmmmm mmmmm m* wmmmm mmwhmw m**v r 

activity be person fly 



#1 ffsi >HP>S>NP>S>NP 



T Rel Inst# 



<sa*y <sa»y ebay sam rap <ka*n <thl* ka*n pen 
line line be-used for activity -which activity fee 



<&2S MS •?l-^ > NP > S > NP > S > ilP 

person fly with line rr D w D 



T Red N Del# 

<sa*y < sa»y chay samrap <ka*n <thl» pen <khon bln 
line line be-used for activity which be person fly 



wlth> NP>S>NP>S>NP 



T Rel Pro Pre# Applies vacuously. 

T Pron Del# 

<sa*y < sa»y chay samrap <ka*n <pen <khon bln 
line line fee- used for activity be person fly 

^p 



S >np> vp > np > s 



T App# 

<sa*y <saJ2 chay samrap <ka*n <khon bln duay> , rr > TTr >^,> T T 
line line be-used for activity person fly with D Nr 



o 
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T Norn* 

<sa*y <sa«y chay samrap <ka*nbln duay kho*n khon > wp > s > NP 

line line be- used for flying with of person 



T Pro Del* 



<skz <dn °hh. 

line line be- used 



samrap <ka*nbln duay kho * Q> mp >q> tjp 
“ for flying wfth of 



T Is Prep Del* 

<sa*y <sa*y chay samrap 
line line be- used for flying 



FOURTH CYCLE* 

T Rel Inst* 

<sa*y <tht * sa*y chay samrap <ka^nbin> N > s > Np 
line which line be- used for flying 



T Red Norn Del* 

<sa*y <thl * chay samrap <ka *nblnx ^>„p 
line which be- used for flying 



T chay Del* 



<sa*y thl* 
line which 



samraE <|a^Mn> N > Np 
Tor flying 



T Pron Del* 



<sa*y samrap <ka*nbln> ?I >„ r 
line for flying 



T samrap Del* 



line TTylng 1 



It is apparent that both types of derivation are needed* 



sa*yka*nbln could not be derived directly from a relative clause 
since there is no *sa*y thi* ka*nbln •line which flying* • Simi- 
larly, while it would not be strictly ungrammatical, sat thl * 
samrap ka*n?a*s&yyu* nay pa* f an animal which is for living in 
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the forest* is clearly not the correct source for satpa*. 

While the chay samrap derivation seems complicated. it must 
be remembered that all the rules involved are needed in a gram- 
mar of Thai anyway. Denying this derivation for compounds, 
even if it were possible, would not simplify the grammar at 
all; it would merely prevent the rules from applying in a cer- 
tain way. 

On the other hand, most compounds are not as clear-cut 
as to which derivation is appropriate. In many cases, my in- 
formant would accept either derivation. Accordingly, in our 
lists of examples, we will give an examole which can be de- 
rived via the chay samrap derivation and one which can be de- 
rived directly from a relative clause. We will not specify 
derivation for the rest but place them in a single list with 
the understanding that many are ambiguous in this way. 

4*2.1 Compounds with Subject as Head . 

4. 2. 1.1 Predicate Nominat ive as Second Member . One type 
of compound for which the chay samrap derivation will never 
be appropriate are those whose second member is a predicate 
nominative. A common use of this derivation is to generate 
compounds whose first member is a noun of generic meaning and 
whose second member has a more specific meaning. Another type 
of compound so generated are kinship terms. An interesting 
use of this mechanism is the generation of compounds whose first 
member has a general meaning and whose second member is a loan- 
word from another language, usually English. An example is 



o 
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rott£*ksl * 'taxi* ( rot 'vehicle', te *ksl* 'taxi*)* A sample 
derivation demonstrates the origin of hSnkhrua 'kitchen 1 • 



BASE i <hop <h5n pen khrua >„> 



room room be kitchen 



SNP 



FIRST CYCLE? No operations. 
SECOND CYCLE? 



T Rel Inst? 

<h6fl <thl * hop pen khrua >g> N p 
room which room be kitchen 



T Red N Del? 

chop <thl* pen khrua > s > N p 
room which be kitchen 



T Rel Pro Pre? Applies vacuously 



T Pron Del? 



<h&a <£en khrua > vp > Np 
room be kitchen 



T App? 

<h3p khrua > Np 
room kitchen 1 



Notice that the derivation yields a structure exactly like that 
which is obtained in the case of coordinate compounds. As a 
result, GNC needs no revision and in its present form yields 
hSnkhrua 'kitchen' • 

Examples of this type of compound are the following? 

hSnkhrua 'kitchen' 
h5p 'room' 
khrua 'kitchen' 

phi* chaw 'elder brother* 
phi* 'older sibling' 
chaw 'human male' 



11.0 



k o?lao ka* ’Island of Ceylon* 
ko? • island* 

waihuiLn 

iSQKai 8 Ceylon' 

k bt "kha.* ’slave® 

kh‘ii 6 excrement • 
kha * * s e rvant • 

n8,*nvr:ioav ’research work’ 
na*n ’work’ 

mm *■ ■'if** itmu) 

( ka*n)w£oa y ’research’ 

Khancbat ’large fan* 

khan ’classifier for long— handled objects* 
chat ’fan® 

ca*nphf * ’flying saucer* 
ca*n ’plate, dish® 
ph£ * ’ghost, spirit® 

to*nkham ’evening’ 

to°m ’classifier for sections of time or space* 
kham ’evening’ 

nakkaw l • ’poet* 
nak 'expert 

kawl * 'poet' 

phle*nsaw lq ’swing music* 

Phle*q 'song* 

* swing * (from English) 

4.2.1.2 Verb and Object as Se cond and Third Members *. 
Unlike English, Thai has a number of compounds which have 
three members at the same level of embedding. Many of these 
are Sub ject-Verb- Object compounds derived ultimately from 
sentences consisting of the same sequence of words. The de- 
rivation of khi4ankhum? a « ka • t ’air conditioner* will illustrate 
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the chay samrap derivation type* 
BASEf 



<khr$ao <khon chav samrap <ka*n <ka*n pen «khr4.an 

*■»* w*»*»f* *J« 111 ■ tmmmmmmm mmmmmmmmtmmmrn immnnm* 1 - ■ 

clyvice person use for activity activity he device 



khum ?a*ka ,, t> 

watch- over air 



S > NF > S > NP 



i kh^SaQ > s > NP 

device D wr 



FIRST CYCLE# No operations* 



SECOND CYCLE; No operations. 



THIRD CYCLE i 



T Am Vb; 



<khi4.an <khr|aj 3 
device device 



chay samrap <ka*n <ka*n pen <khi4an 
bemused fo*r activity activity be device 



khum 

watch- over 



~~~- > NP > 3 > NP > S > NP 

air 



T Rel Inst; 

<khr4ap <khr*!an chay samrap <ka*n <thl • ka*n pen 

wmw** *wi *■«*** »wi »«>» * I I ■ ■ HrVM**«MP«tMM MaWMMMM M*MM*MI M****l 

device device be-used for activity which activity be 

<khr4an khum ?a , ka* 

device watch- over air 




T Red N Del; 



<k hr4 <khr4an chay 
device device be-used 



samrap <ka*n <thl* pen <khum 
for activity which be watch-over 



^f~ a -^ > NP > S > NP > S > NP 

ciX*L 



T Rel Pro Pre; Applies vacuously* 

T Pron Del; 

<khr|an < khr4arp cha£ s amrap <ka*n <pen <khum 
device device be-used for activity be watch-over 

~~lt > NP > VI> > Nr‘ ■T'NP 
a±r 
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T App* 

<k hr|an <khrlaq cha# sfanrap <ka^n <]Sp 
device device bemused for activity watch-over 

l^lfei^ > NP > NP > S > NP 

air 

T Nom* 

<khr-laip <khr|.aQ .SfeSX ^SISE 
device device be-used for watching-over air 

FOURTH CYCLE* 

T Rel Inst* 

<khr$an <th£: kh r^an chay samra£ <ka*nkhum 2S^ka^>^ r > WF 

device which device be— used for watching— over air 

T Red N Del* 

<khr%£ <thl* chay s ararap <ka*nkh um 2£I^kli > N > s > NP 

device which be— used for watching— over air 

T chay Del* 

<khr^ag tht* samrap <ka*nk hnm 9a*ka*t > M > M p 

device which for watching-over air 

T Pron Del* 

<k hr4a p samrap <ka • nkhum ? a * ka * 

device for watching-over air 

T samra p Del* 

•< khrlan <ka*nkhum ?a»ka*t> r] >^p 

device watching— over air 

T ka*n Del* 

<khr4an <khum ?a*ka*t> ^j> N p 

device watching— over air 

The section of this process which differs from the derivation 
of sa*yka*nbln ’airline* is that part which follows the dele- 



tion of the subject of the innermost embedded sentence by T Red 
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N Del In the third cycle. The results of this step affect the 
application of T Nom and make unnecessary the application of 
T Pro Del and T Is Prep Del. The striking fact about the struc- 
ture in the last line above is that it meets the structural 
requirements for GNC as it now stands* in spite of the apparent 
wide difference between Sub Ject-Verb- Object compounds and Sub- 
ject-Predicate Nominative and coordinate compounds. The head 
noun khr4an is obviously a noun and so* by virtue of T Nom, is 
khum-?a*ka*t . Thus the structure above is a case of <N N>jjp. 

The compound k he *tplo»tthaha*n 'demilitarized zone* illus- 
trates the more direct method of derivation. 

BASE* 

<khe*t <khe*t plo*t thaha *n>g > M p 
area area lack soldier ® 

FIBST CYCLE* No operations. 

SECOND CYCLE* 

T Bel Inst* 

<khe*t <thi* khe*t plo*t thaha ■ n>^>>j r 
area which area lack soldier ° 

T Bed N Del* 

<khe*t <thl* plo*t thaha *n> 2 > I]r 
area which lack soldier D wr 

T Pron Del* 

<k he*t <p lo*t thahanx>yp>jjp 

area laclc' solciier 

The structure generated by this method does not meet the 
requirements for the application of GNC and will force a modi- 
fication of that rule. Thus it can be seen that the simplicity 
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of this derivation is more apparent than real, since it forces 
a complication in another part of the grammar. The new formu- 
lation of GNC is; 

t 

GNC <N (V) N> mp 
1 2 ^ 

— > 1>2 

Examples of this type are; 

khonkha *yt ua 0 ticket agent 8 
khon 8 person 8 

MMNM •** 

lrha*y 8 to sell* 

>i mmju** 

tua ’ticket 8 

khe*tplo w tthaha ,, n 'demilitarized zone 8 
khe*t 'area 8 
plo *t 8 to lack 8 
thaheu*n 'soldier 8 

m ammm mr m 

batpra^amtua 8 identification card 8 
t&t 8 card 8 

• jpracam 8 to represent 8 
tua 8 self 8 

pha*kanp4a^ 8 apron 8 
pha # 8 cloth 8 
kan 8 to prevent 8 
(ka*n)p -&an 8 getting dirty 8 

phS *tphadunkhan 'obstetrician 8 
ph£*t 8 physician 8 
phadun 8 to support 8 
khan 8 pregnancy 8 

mo*so*nsa*sana* 8 mis sionary 8 
mo* 'doctor 8 
so"n 8 to teach 8 



sa*sana* 8 religion 8 
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dekllankS? • shepherd boy* 
dele •child* 
lia jQ *to care for* 
kk? 'sheep 9 

khonllandsk 'foster parent' 
khon 'person' 
liaip 'to care for' 
dek 'child* 

c ha*ntatph om 'barber' 
cha*n 'artisan' 
tat 'to cut' 
phom 'hair' 

dek?omm4* 'infant' 
dek 'child' 

?om 'to keep in the mouth' 
mi* 'hand' 

mum www 

2# 1.3 Verb as Second Member * More common than Sub- 
ject~Verb~Ob ject compounds are compounds composed of the subject 
and verb alone* These are of three subtypes; a) compounds in 
which the underlying object has been deleted# b) compounds in 
which the verb is intransitive# but non-ad Jectival# and c) com- 
pounds in which tl (e verb is adjectival* Only the first two 

| 

subtypes are amenable to chay samrap derivation* 

The type a) compounds are most like the Subject-Verb- 



Object type discussed above* The word meaning 'alarm clock' 
na»lika*pluk # illustrates the chay samrap derivation* 

BASE; i 



<na * 1 ika * <khon chay s amrap <ka*n <ka*n pen «na * llKa- c 

clock person use for activity activity be clock 



j5luk khon > 
arouse person 



S > NP > S > NP jcF ~ >S>HP 
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The remaining steps in the derivation of this compound are 
exactly the same as those in the derivation of khr lank hum? a «-> 

Mil I ■ Mi ■— |>«I 

'air conditioner 0 above. This derivation ends with the 

structure which can be expressed as* 

<na c lika * cp luk khon > N > Np 
clock arouse person L 

GNC applies to this structure to form na»llka*plukkhon . a non- 
occurring compound. In order to generate na»llka«pluk » we will 
have to add a rule which applies to structures generated by 
GNC to delete unwanted members in cases like this. The rule 
is of this fcrirut 

No-on Compound Deletion l n <N V |“+N 1>^ 

L-J-Proj 

12 3 

— > 12 f> 

Thi^ optional rule deletes the third member of a noun compound 
of the form Noun-Verb^Noun if the third member is a Pro-noun 
like khon 'person* . 

The more direct derivation sequence generates compounds 
like k hon s4» ' customer* • The derivation is as follows! 

BASE# 



*£: ^L*.u> 3 > HP 

person person buy thing 

The derivation is parallel to that of khe*tplb*tthaha*n 'de- 
militarized zone* and ends with! 

<khon <s4* khb 
person b^tKT^g NP 

GNC readily converts this into khon aj •kho Since kho«n 'thing,' 
has the feature [>Pro] t it is deleted by NCD 1, giving khons4* o 



o 
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Examples of subtype a) of Subject-Verb compounds arel 

khons4 * 'customer* 
khon 'person' 
c4* 'to buy® 

nakkhia n 'writer' 



na* Ilka* pink 'alarm clock' 
na*llka* 'clock' 
plu k 'to arouse' 

dfc n i fm wn 

phfi.*khap 'operator' 
phn* 'person' 

mi* n u *i w w» * 



phu*tltta»m 'an aide who travels with his superior' 
’ phu* 'person' 

tltta°m 'to accompany* 

fa^khro^p 'dish cover' 
fa* 'lid' 



nak 'expert' 
khfan 'to write' 



nakcl * 'hold-up man' 
nak 'expert' 



cl* 'to point, hold-up 

rvuviMi mm * 



na* mfe"p 'pseudonym' 
na®n 'name* 

twm 



fS°n 'to hide, conceal 



kfrgff *to drive' 



T> hS*lfap 'stepfather' 
phS* 'father' 



lian 'to care for' 



mo*du* 'fortune-teller' 




ERiC 



khro*P 'to cover up' 



1X8 

Subtype b) of Subject— Verb compounds is similar to sub- 
type a) except that the verb is intransitive* Both chay sam ~ 
rap and direct relative clause derivations are necessary* The 
chay samrap derivation can be illustrated with the derivation 
of ma’khen 'race horse* • 

«mw<*** »***A*Wr» 

BASE# 

<ma* <khon chay s amra u <ka*n <ka*n pen « ma * 
horse person use for activity activity be horse 

> S > N’ p> S > NP ff&I > S > &P 
compete D w " D r horse 

The derivation of ma*kheq is parallel to that of na*llka*pluk 
•alarm clock* except that there is no underlying object* The 



process ends with# 

< Ml££ > N > NP 
horse compete 

GNC converts this directly into ma*khen *race horse* • 

The direct derivation for subtype b) compounds can be 
illustrated with rtob ln *airplane** 



BASE# <r£a <rja Mn> g >fop 
boat boat fly D iMr 

The derivation parallels that of khons4 * 'customer* except 
for the lack of an object* The last line contains the struct 



ture# 



<S4S <MI!>vp > NP 

boat lly v * m 

GNC in its present form will not operate on this structure. 
It seems to have developed that GNC operates on two kinds of 
structures* 1) <N N>^p and <N V (N)>^p* 



Accordingly! we shall 
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Introduce the following disjunction into GNCl 



GNC <N fN 

lv (N)J Np 
1 2 
1>2 



With this modification, GNC will generate r4abin •airplane* 
from the above structure. Examples of subtype b) compounds 



are those be low $ 



Tt»ajkh£r> ‘race horse* 
m£r° c horse 3 
kben ®to compete* 

tut*. «*■•»* 



r^ abin • airplane* 



r4a 9 boat • 

ma m i m m *u m 

bin *to fly 



t 



khampe n 'live syllable* 
kham *word* 

jg»en ’to be? exist, live* 

ca*nbln * flying saucer* 
ca*n 'plate, dish* 
bin 'to fly* 

c ha*wpramon • fisherman* 

cha*w 'dweller in**^ 
pramon 'to fish* 

«rw*r»»4 r • -mam ma am t w 

dlnraba*t * explosive powder* 
din 'earth' 
rab&"t *to explode* 

no*nta»y 'rubber check* 
no *n 'money' 
ta*v 'to die* 

n£*mkh a*n *dew* 
na*m 'water* 

m 

•to remain* 
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n4kwlca*n •commentator 1 

ir ii n^ ii ■ ■ n~ i *i i i 

]||-k ’expert*** 0 
wloa *n 1 to comment • 

«*T # 

h£nnfr*k •stalagmite* 
hin *rock e 

pff p k ’to sprout, bud, grow* 

Compounds of subtype c) differ from subtype b) only in 
that the verb in the innermost embedded sentence is an adject i~* 
val verb and that chay c amrap derivation is impossible# The 
derivation of words like kracbkwaw ’concave lens® ( kracofc ’lense’ * 
waw *to be concave 9 ) is exactly like that of r4,abln •airplane*# 
Examples of this kind are* 
kracok waw ’concave lens* 

TtMi 

kracbk *lense* 
waw *to be concave* 

khon?b*n ’down’ 

khon ’hair, feathers* 

?b*n ’to be young, tender* 

khamyft * ’abbreviation’ 
k ham ’word* 
y 21 f to be short* 

na*mho*m ’perfume* 

na*m ’water, fluid* 

—p. i rsmmmm 

ho*m *to be fragrant’ 

ma*m4*t ’dark horse (in politics)’ (probably a loan translation 

from English) 

may ’horse’ 
m£*t ’to be dark* 

mlano*y ’minor or additional wife* 
mla ’wife’ 
no*y ’to be new’ 
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ya*de »n •mercuroehrome* 
ya« •medicine* 
de*n *to be red* 

lu* k?o *n * infant, young animal* 

•HWWMMMMWMM 

lu c k • off spring, child* 

? p *n f to be young, tender* 

mo * th4an *qtiack* 
mo* • doctor* 

t hian *to be wild, unauthorized* 

p hu*?4 »n • others* 
phu* *person* 

7 4 *n *to be other* 

4 . 2 . 1.4 Object as the Second Member . Just as subtype a) 
of the Subject- Verb compounds differed from the Subject- Verb- 
Object type by deletion of the underlying object, so there is 
a set of compounds of the shape Subject-Object, in which the 
verb has similarly been deleted. The chaff samra p as well as 
the relative clause method of derivation is again relevant. 

The chaff samrap derivation can be illustrated with the compound 
wuanom • milch cow*. 

BASE* 

<wua <khon chav sa mrap <ka*n <ka*n pen «wua hay 
cow person use for activity activity be cow give 



S2S. > S > HP > S > ^5 > S > NP 



milk “ ” cow 

The derivation from this point is the same as that of khrlan- 
khum7a*ka*t *air conditioner*. The last line before application 



of GNC Is* 
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<wua <hay nom > N > NP 
cow give milk w 

GNC converts this structure into wuahaynom * It is now necessary 
to add to our grammar a rule which optionally deletes verbs 
from noun compounds of this kind* NCD 2 is designed to do 
this* 

NCD 2 <N V N> m 
12 3 
— > 1 (3 3 

The direct derivation from relative clauses can be illustrated 
us ing ro*kclt 1 mental Illne s s * • 

BASE# 

<ro*k <ro*k pjjay thayp olt > s > wp 
disease disease affect along mind 

A derivation process parallel to that of khetplb»tthaha»n •de- 
militarized zone* except for the presence of the preposition 
tha*n 'along* • ends with the structure# 

<ro-k <puay tha’a olt > VP > NP 

disease affect along mind 

In order for the General Noun Compounding rule to operate on 

this structure# it will have to be revised again to Include 

cases in which a verb is of the type that has a preposition 

inserted between it and its object. The new form of GNC is# 

GNC <N fN \Xn> 

IV(Prp) (N) J " 

1 2 
— > 1>2 

In this form, GNC will generate ro-kpuay.ha’nclt . In order to 
get r6*kclt » NCD 2 will ha\re to be revised to delete preposition 
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as well. In addition, we notice that there are no four- member 
compounds of the form Noun+Verb+Preposit ion+Noun, so we must 
make NCD 2 obligatory if a preposition is present. The new 
form of NCD 2 is f 

NCD 2 <N V (Prp) N> M Obligatory if 3 is present. 

12 3 4 

— > 1 p p 4 

It may seem that the second half of the disjunction in GNC 
should refer to Verb Phrase instead of the three constituents 
above. However, there are many Verb Phrase structures which 
do not appear in compound derivations, so it is more efficient 
to refer to those that do, specifically. 

r o *kclt is one of many diseases which are named with 
compounds with ro*k ‘disease* and khay ‘fever, sickness •• The 
structure of some of these is not as transparent as that of 
most compounds at first glance. Some of these troublesome com- 
pounds are those below* 

kh ay ra * ksa * t ‘typhoid* 

kha T v ‘fever, sickness* 
ra*ksa*t ‘to vomit 1 

rS*kta*de «n ‘conjunctivitis* 
r$*k ‘disease* 
ta» ‘eye* 
de»n *to be red* 

The cases in which the compound has three members of which 
the second and third are Noun+Verb in apparent Subject-Verb 
relationship can be handled by the grammar as it exists. If 
we allow this part to be compounded first in the same manner 

o 

ERLC 



as kracokwaw 'concave lense', then it has the structure 



<ta* de * 'red-eye' • If this structure is available* 

r o*kta*de*n can be derived by existing rules via a noun 

phrase of the form.* 

ro e k thi* tham ta rdein 
disease which cause red-eye 

ro*kta*de*n will be generated by the application of GNC as 
outlined just above followed by the operation of NCD 2* 

khayra*ksa»t 'typhoid® can be handled as easily by a 
slightly different route. The base for this compound will 
be i 



<i*S2 tham Ckaya <ka.‘J3 P_en «khon 

sickness sickness cause activity activity be person 

i o s lf r "^ 1 S > NP > S > HP > S > HP 

Rules already familiar to us will generate# 

khay thi* tham ka«nra* ksa*t 
sickness which cause vomiting 



Application of T Pron Del,T'kavn Del, GNC and NCD 2 in the 

ordinary way will then generate khayra*ksa*t * In neither case 

is it necessary to add rules to our grammar* 

A comparison of NCD 1 and NCD 2 might lead one to expect 

that they might be made more analogous if NCD 2 referred to 

a constituent like r +V “I* This would mean that not just 

L+ProJ 

any verb, but a few certain verbs of general meaning only could 
be deleted in compounding. There is considerable evidence* 
however, that this is not possible. While there are a number 
of compounds which can be generated on the basis of a few 
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general verbs, there are many others which demand more speci- 
fic verbs* There are a number of compounds which seem to be 
gene r able from sentences of which the main verb is mil °to 

have * , as we discussed earlier. For example thuafakya_*w ‘long- 
podded cowpea* (thua ‘pea*, fakya»w ‘long pod* ) seems to be 
derivable from thua thl* m lj fakya*w *a pea which has a long 
pod*. Others in large numbers can be derived from klaw kag 
•to deal with 9 * One such compound is thablanrot ‘car registra- 
tion* ( thablan •registration 1 , rot •car 1 )* Another common vero 
which might be a candidate for the feature [+Pro] is m|an k|p 
•to resemble*. The word for ‘gold leaf* tho*nkhample‘w (thpi.n- 
kham •gold*, ple*w ‘flame*) can be derived from tho*nkh_am thV 
m 4an kaj:> ple*w ‘gold which resembles flames** 

To begin with, thefe seems to be little reason to -roup 
these three words together with a single feature except for the 
fact that they all figure in the derivation of a number of com- 
pounds. But in fact, these three, even if joined by a few more 
such verbs, would be insufficient to account for all Subject- 
Object compounds in Thai, To generate compounds with r&^k» we 
have seen already that we needed tham *to cause* and pua^ tha^jn 

41 

•to affect *• To generate wuanom, we needed hay *to give** 

The list of verbs grows as we look at more and more compounds. 
It seems that we must allow verbs to be freely deleted in coim- 



pounds by NCD 2, and accept the result that compounds are pot 



entially ambiguous in indefinitely many ways. If they involve 
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a deleted verb* 
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We now consider a group of compounds which presents quite 
a puzzle* Among these, we find s ana»mya* 'lawn* ( sana* m 1 field 
I&l *srassM, ^^mcban * bacon* (mu/ *pork* , sajm ‘three* a 
SilM 'layer 1 * ) , and ^>1 lag 0 unhusked rice* (khf/w ‘riceS 

Pil&fe c husk*)o It appears that these are a special class of 
Subject- Object compounds in which the underlying verb is mi^ 

®to have 5 * Thus these compounds would have the following ulti-® 
mate sources * 



sana*rnya* from . sana'm ml* ya* 
grais field field have grass 

mu/3&»mchan from mu*, mj^ sa*m chan 

three layer pork pork have three layer 

from kha-*w mi* plAak 

mkm* rwi.iwaWr* Tur-*»* )***<« . wmmun , mm 

husk rice rice have husk 

Indeed, for mu*sa*mchan , Mr. Sirisamphan gave me* 

mu/ suan thl* ml* sa*m chan 
pork part which have three layer 

as a definition for m u*sa*mchan , but for kha*wpl4ak , he gave 

me the startling source sentence! 

kha*w thl* pen than pliak 

m war « ,m+ -ttjt <m*m m «,nv**rtr?** *S» » m w«WJnw > 

rice which be all husk 

Furthermore, many of these compounds have structures which are 
unique in that they are composed of Noun-Number-Classif ier, as 
mu*sa*mchan and sat si* thaw • fou3>- legged animal •• 

An examination of some other strange phenomena in Thai 
seemed to have a bearing on the solution* Copula sentences 
in Thai have a number of peculiarities from the point of view 
of an English speaker* First, there is an ordinary, expected 



3 
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kind of sentence; 

khrS*Dkhrua. pftom pen khrft'pkhrtia lek 
family me ne family small 

“My family is a small one.” 

Then there are a few of the type# 



khon pen tfrag 
person he Thai 

“The person is Thai.’ 1 

This is a little odd ? because descriptive adjectives are sta 

tlve verbs in Thai, and as a noun th a& rarely occurs except 

as a member of a compound like khonthay 'Thai, Thai person* , 

pnathfe»tthey 'Thailand', and me »wthay ’Siamese cat*. Then, 

there is another interesting set; 

khaw pa? khtan b^jc jajr wa_l khon pen ,BheJt_ 

they likely will write toll keep that person is se# 

“They will probably write down what sex the person ls*“ 



h 

what 



This type of sentence has only marginal equivalents in English®- 
We may say “What sex is this puppy;?”, but I suspect many Eng- 
lish speakers would be uneasy about it* The Thai sentences 
seem quite natural* Another group is even more odds 

ms lo»k m- mV no-y khon thV may khg jr £_en k]ja-x 

in world this have few person who not ever be sickne&s 



r4* pen r$‘k le,*_y 
oT be disease at-all 



“In this world there are few people who have never been 
sick or ill*” 



khon T ^hl * pen sert X3J3 JHS2 Ml 

Iverson who be single-state still not have wife* 

“A person who is single doesn't have a wife yet«“' 



.44 



pen fan 

4rr tii wrw**'# 

be tooth 



“It's serrated* 



II 
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In these sentences • the predicate noun seems to be completely 

Incompatible with the subject to a degree which Is entirely 

unmatched in English. The subject is somehow understood to 

partake of the quality of the predicate nominal. The predicate 

nominal need not be a single noun, as in* 

pen ko«n s2*n ko*n 
be heap two Clf. 

"It*s a whole lot." 



Having discovered that Thai has stative verbs, it is a bit 



disturbing to find sentences like* 



kei mi- phu’cha*y ?l e k khon 
he have man other Clf. 



raa* ye *n fe*n ke* 

m*m0t wm t irnu m n,ri n iwr, 

come snatch girlfriend him 



pay l9*y pen ba* 
go hence be be- crazy 

"Another man came and took his girlfriend away; that’s 
why he’s crazy.” 

pen bay 

be gesture- silently 
"He*s mute." 



pen pay day 
be go can 
"It's possible." 

A look at one more example will provide the key to all these 

puzzling cases* 

pen thi* pho* cay 
be what satisfy 

"It's satisfactory." 

It is obvious that in the cases in which the verb follows pet}* 
there was a relative pronoun which has been deleted by T Pron 
Del. Hence pen ba* ’be be-ci'azy* was pen thi* ban ’be (someone 
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who is crazy'* JE>en b&jr p be gesture- silently' was pen thl 0 bay 
'he (someone) who gestures silently’ (because he is mute)* etc* 
It still remains to specify just how such sentences de- 
velop* I would like to suggest that the deep structure strins 
for such sentence# has the form* 

N pen N thl* N Pred 

1234 5 6 

where 3~5 (so that 5 is deleted by T Red N Del)* and that 3 
is a classifier compatible with 1 or the same as 1* It will 
be remembered that all classifiers are also nouns® Under these 
conditions, 3 may be deleted* Rules already in the grammar 
will effect the other necessary deletions. The new rule may 
be stated as* 

A. «X Y Z> MX) pen N thl* VP>« Where 2 is 



Thus the origin of pen ba^ is* 

*kha32 fl e £ khon tbjLl khon ba^ 
he be” person which person be*- crazy 

The cases which Involve predicate nouns Incompatible with 

the subject are still not solved, however. But It now seems 

likely that there is a special ml "-deletion rule which operates 

in these copula sentences. So, we propose that a sentence 

like khon pen ro*k ’The person is sick* be given the structure 

associated with* 

khon pep. khon tfol* khop ml* ro*k 
person be person which person have disease 

The rules we now have will give us* 



123 456 7 

■> 1 2 3 4 p 6 ? 



or 2=5# 
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khcm pen ml* r o»k 
person be have disease 

A transformation of the form of B will give us the desired 
sentence <5 



Bo FP pen rai° NP 

12 3 4 

— a> 1 2 p 4 



We are left with a situation in which mi* *to have' is 
involved in sentences which are odd in two ways. First they 
convert to sentences with pen *to be* and secondly , they pro- 
vide the basis for compounds with numbers. It would seem 
desirable to account for both these phenomena at once. The 
way to do this would seem to be to allow sentences with ml* 
to be converted to sentences with £>en and to allow the com- 
pounds to be derived from the result as subject- Predicate 
Nominal compounds, not as Subject-Object compounds. This 
would indeed be the answer if it were the case that Subject- 
Predicate Nominal compounds, but not Subject-Object compounds, 
could have numbers in their second members. However, this is 
not the case, even for those compounds which led us to explore 
the possibility to begin with. In testing sets of phrases with 
Mr. Sirisamphan, the following sets were completely acceptable# 



na*m thl* mi* khlo*n 
water which have mud 

kb on thl* mi* khay 
person who have sickness 

kha*w thl* mi* pl4ak 
rice which have husk” 



na*m thl* j>en khl o*n 
water which be mud 

khon thl* pen khay 

KfcW lMmtr# •Wr’jTMi M VMW.AW 

person who be sickness 

kha*w thl* pen pl4ak 
rice which be husk 



ERjt 



Rules which we now have will convert either alternative into 
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n a*mkhlo*n * muddy water*, khonkhay •patient*, and kha *wpl4ak 

•unhusked rice*, respectively# But in the crucial cases* the 

second alternative proved unacceptable# 

rotcakraya*n thl • ml* *r6 tcakraya *n thi* pen 
bicycle which have bicycle which be 



sa*m Ip* 
three wheel 



sat 



th l* ml_i _so*p t ha*w 
animal which have two foot 



jgaMn jo* 
three wheel 

* a v 0 

♦sat thi* pen so*n tha*w J 
animal which be two foot 



As a result, only the first of the two possibilities are avail- 
able as sources for rotca kra ya *nsa “ml 6 * *pedicab* and satso*n- 
tha_*w • two-legged animal* • There is nothing to be gained, then 
by allowing the conversion of mlj_ sentences to pen sentences 
to be a part of the compound derivation process# There seems 
to be no more elegant way to account for the fact that numbers 
can appear in only those compounds which have ml* *to have* 
in the underlying sentence* Hence, GNC must be revised to 
readi^ 



GNC <N f N ,X, T13 

{V (Prp) (N)V NP 
4ai* (Nu) N J 



1 2 
— > 1>2 

We are now ready to give examples of Subject-Object 
compounds# It will be interesting to list these in three 
lists; those deriving from sentences with ml* *to have*, those 
deriving from sentences with mtan ka£ *to resemble* « and those 
deriving from sentences with other verbs# Examples of Subject- 
Object compounds from sentences i\rith mi* *to have*# 



I 
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kayn lien ' t urkey f/ 

»%M-m 9L,trjm v 

kay 'chicken* 
nuan 'proboscis' 

mrmm mwmtm * 

ca*wkh3*bba*n 'landlord* 

kw^iw— ' fmt i . . w.tt *Tr-*v»» 

cli-wkha^n 'proprietor' 
ba # n 'house* 

wwiu— w 

thuny& » 'prairie* 

thun 'field* meadow' 
ya* 'grass' 

mekka • s i • npha 4 p 'picture magazine' 

mekka* si *n 'magazine' (from English) 
pha*p 'picture' 

r6tsa«mlo* 'pedlcab' 
rot 'vehicle' 
sa*m 'three' 
lo* 'wheel' 

satso*ntha»w 'two-legged animal* 
sat 'animal' 
so»ntha*w 'two feet' 

na*mkhlo»n 'muddy water' 
na*m 'water' 
khlo*n 'mud' 

khonkhay 'patient' 
khon 'person' 
khay 'sickness' 

kha*wc l4ak • unhusked rice' 
kha-*w 'rice' 
pl4ak 'husk* 

+«'*rwmmk q» 

rot cak ray aj» ngg^ml o* 'pedicab* 
rotcakraya°n 'bicycle' 
sa*mlo* 'three wheels' 
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Examples of Subject- Object compounds from sentences with mlan 



kap 'to resemble * s 

khanomplakp u*n *a kind of pudding' 
khan&mpiak 'wet dainty* 
pu*n 'mortar* 

khawkln 'antler' 
khaw 'horn' 
kip 'twig* 

so* da* fay 'caustic soda' 

s£Id^ 'soda' (from English) 
fay 'fire® 

tho*nkhamt > le*w 'gold leaf' 
tho*nkham 'gold' 
ple*w 'flame' 

nokk£ *w 'parrot' 
nok 'bird' 
kS *w 'crystal' 

Pla*khe m 'needle fish' 

iS&l 'fish' 
khem 'needle® 

phrlkkhl *nu* 'bird pepper' 

£hr£k 'pepper* 

kh^nu* 'mouse droppings' 

krada*tk$*w 'cellophane' 
krada * t 'paper' 
ks»w 'glass* 

wonlep 'parenthesis' 
won 'circle* 
lep 'fingernail' 
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ref Ikhwa^i r 9 a kind of large bear* 
mi* •bear 9 

khwa*y 9 water buffalo 9 



Examples of Subject-Object compounds from sentences with oth 
verbs# 



krasuapka *nta * p pr aths « t 'Ministry of Foreign Affairs 9 ^ 
krasuaq 9 ministry 9 

ka*nta»pprathe*t 'matters of other countries 9 



khayra*ksa»t 'typhoid 9 
khay 9 sickness 9 
ra*ksa*t 9 to vomit 9 



ro*kta*de»p 9 conjunctivitis 9 
ro*k 'disease 9 

< m i m ,i » wii rm 

ta* ds * p 9 red-eye 9 



wu^ pom 9 milch cow 9 
wua 9 cow 9 
nom 9 milk 9 

thabianrot 9 car registration 9 
t habian 'registration 9 
rot 'vehicle 9 

na*yphon 9 general 9 
na^y 'master 9 
^hon 'troops 9 

rabe • tnar a ma ♦ nu « 'atomic bomb 9 
raba*t 'bomb 9 
narama*nu* 9 atom 9 

ro *kf i *n4ara *y 'cancer 9 
ro * k 'disease 9 

fl *n4ara*y c viscious flesh boil 9 
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wf sawakamf ay fa * •electrical engineering* 
wlsawaka m •engineering* 
fay fa * ’electricity* 

cha»nfay 'fireman* 

cha*n 'artisan* 
fay 'fire* 

4.2. 1*5 Verb and Adverbial as Second and Third Members . 
There are a few three-member compounds reflecting the subject » 
verb and adverbial constituents of the -underlying sentence. 
Compared to the Subject- Verb-Object type, there are surprising- 
ly few of these. However, they are easily generable by the 
grammar of compounds under discussion. The compound 3>la d9 *n— 
gamut 'ocean-going steamer* is representative of a compound 
derived from a cha y samrap sentence. 



BASE!* 

<rja <khon chay samrap <ka*n <ka*n pen «r4a da *_n 
boat person use for activity activity be boat walk 



S > NP > S > NP ”^4. > S > WP 
in ocean boat 



FIRST CYCLE* No operations. 

SECOND CYCLE* No operations* 

THIRD CYCLE* 

T Am Vb* 

<r4a <r-4a chay samrap <ka*n <ka # n pen <r4a da_*n 

rnm.*mmwmm ^rnmtrmmrnmm mm * ■ J . . ^ A m - 

boat boat be- used for activity activity be boat walk 

mS. 



T B«1 Inst* 
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<r4a <r4a chay samrap <ka»n <thl* ka*n 
boat boat be- used for activity which activity 

walk in ocean 1 r D wr ® 



pen <ria 
be boat 



T Red N Del# 



<flk a c ^a y s amrap <ka*n <thl* pen <doj*n nay 
boat boat be- used for activity which be walk in 



^>ffit > ^p > s > NP > s > NP 

ocean 



T Rel Pro Prei Applies vacuously. 



T Pron Del* 



chay s amrap 
boat boat be- used Tor 



<ka*n 
act ivity 



<pen <da *n nay 
be walk in 






T App* 

<£*& <r&a ph^y samrap <ka*n <da'n nay samut> TTr > TTr >o> TT> 
boat boat be- used for activity walk in ocean wr m ® A * r 

T Korn# 



<JEte Qfr ay samrap <ka "nds *n nay _samH> TJ > Q > TirD 

boat boat be-used for walking in ocean a ° wr 

FOURTH CYCLE# 



T Rel Inst# 



JE§a chay samrap <ka*nda«n nay samut> M > <5 > MD 

boat which boat be-used for walking in ocean ** ® 



T Red N Del# 



< I42L < Xhl 1 c hay samrap <k a*nda •n nay samut> M > r > Mr 
beat which be-used for walking in ocean w & 

T chay Del* 

<^ a tht* s amrap <ka*nda *n nay 
boat which for walking in ocean 



T Pron Del# 

<t ± a samrap <ka*nda»n nay samulp^^w 
boat for walking in ocean w 
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T s amrap Del# 

<r4a <ka*nde *n nay samut> N > Np 
boat walking in ocean 

T ka*n Dell 



<r4.a <do *n nay samut^^p 
boat walk in ocean 

GNC converts this structure to r4ado *nnaysamut * NCD 2, as it 
now stands, will delete the preposition nay *in , « Notice thai 
the prediction implicit in the form of NCD 2, that it will not 
matter whether the preposition is inserted into the verb phrase 
originally or whether it is placed there by the Adverbial Pro- 



motion Transformation* is correct# However# NCD 2 will not 
now delete the preposition without also deleting the verb* As 



a result, we need to divide NCD 2 into two rulesi 

NCD 2 <N V (Prp) N> w 
12 3 4 N 

— » 1 0 3 * 



NCD 3 

obi 



<N (V) Prp N> m 
12 3 4 

>12 P 4 



To illustrate the more direct derivation, we will use 
nakmenr>4.*n •sharpshooter 1 * 



BASE! 

<nak <nak men duay p4 *n> ^>^p 

expert expert be-accurate with gun 

FIRST CYCLE! No operations. 

SECOND CYCLE! 



T Rel Inst! 

<nak <t hi * nak men £uay p 

expert which expert be-accurate with gun 
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T Red N Del* 

<na k <t hl * men duay £4tn> s > N p 

expert which b"e~accurate with gun 



T Pron Deli 



<£§&_ <mSS „ dftajr 

expert te-accurate with gun 

In this case also, GNC will generate a compound Including the 
preposition* NCD 3 is adequate to make the necessary adjust- 
ment to give nakm enp& *n * Since nak is a bound form, GNC must 
apply, or an ungrammatical noun phrase results* 

Examples of Sub ject-Verb- Adverbial compounds: 



dekda *nto? ‘child waiter* 
dek • child* 
de *n *to walk* 
to? * table* 

khonds *nto? 'waiter* 
khon ‘person* 
da *n *to walk* 
to? * table' 

manutda*ndin ’ordinary human being' 
manut *man* 
da*n *to walk* 
din 'earth' 

nak ff enp4 *n 'sharpshooter' 
nak 'expert'^® 
m£n *to be accurate' 
p4*n 'gun' 

r4ade *nsamut 'ocean-going steamer* 
r4a 'boat* 
d ajn 'to walk* 
samut 'ocean* 
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* an garment which opens down the front 1 

s4a. 'upper garment® 

*to split® 

2.ok 'chest® 

JLlj^lntgZ ® waitress' 

Xi.% ’woman' 
ds »n 'to walk' 
to? 'table' 

4* 2 « 1*6 AdverbiaJ as the Second Member * A larger ntnrbe 

of compounds are derived from similar sentences* but have only 

the subject and adverbial preserved. Since we have already 

accounted for the Sub ject- Verb- Adverbial type compound, it 

should be a simple matter to show how the same rules will also 

generate Subject-Adverbial compounds. While this is generally 

the case, Subject-Adverbial compounds are unusual in a number 

of irnyso In the first place* the overwhelming majority of 

examples of Sub je ct- Adverbial compounds are derivable from a 

sentence of a very definite form, namely* 

N / ?a*sa?/yu* \ Prep-of- Location N 
\ awell I 

^ \ 

tbe-located ) 

Eut there are a few notable exceptions. 'surface 

vessel' ( rjfca 'boat', phfwnaa^ 'surface of the water') seems to 
be the counterpart of r&ads «nsa mnt 'ocean-going steamer'. An- 
other compound, mepTAran 'housefly' ( men 'insect®, wan 'day') 
requires derivation from a sentence which includes a time ad- 
verbial. It seems necessary, then, to construct a grammar 
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which is sufficiently comprehensive to generate all kinds of 

Subject- Adverbial compounds# Finally# a few compounds of 

this type retain their prepositions# An example is phuak- 

ta*ydin 'underground organization* ( phuak 'group*# ta«y 'under* v 

din 'earth')# However, there are no compounds which preserve 

both the verb and preposition, so we can account for this 

type of compound if we allow NCD 2 and NCD 3 to be ordered as 

they are* but restrict NCD 3 a little more carefully# 

NCD 3 <N (V) Prp N> m Obligatory if 2 is present! 

12 3 4 w optional otherwise# 

— > i 2 ja 4 

Subject-Adverbial compounds appear to the English speak- 
er to be unamenable to chay samrap derivation, for the most part 
at least. But when I asked for a definition of thaha*nr4a 'sail 

or* ( thaha*n 'soldier*, rga 'boat'), Mr. Sirisamphan offered 

49 

both of the following sentences* 

thaha^n s amrap yu* nay r 4 a 

solBTer for be- located in boat 

thaha*n thl* yu* ^ nay r4a 

soldier who be-located in boat 

This pair of definitions not only demonstrates the validity of 

chay s amrap derivation of Subject- Adverbial compounds, but also 

represents strong evidence for the validity of allowing our 

grammar to generate compounds which are ambiguous in this way 

in general. We can use thaha *n n&a as the example for both cjiay 
samrap and direct relative clause derivations. The chay samrap 

derivation starts with the base below. 



o 
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BASE* 



<thaha *n <khon chay sainran <ka*n <ka*n pen «thaha»n 
soldier person use for activity activity b*e soldier 



yu* 

be-'located 



m ■^ > 3 > NP > B > HP 
2.21 boat 



thaha •n> C j> M Tj 
soldier s NP 



A derivation analogous to that of r^ade *nsamut • ocean-going 
steamer* gives t hah a • nyu • nay r la • The operation of tooth NCD 2 
and NCD 3 adjusts this to t haha *nr &a» 

The base for the other alternative is* 



BASE* 



<thaha*n <thaha*n yu* nay r4a > 0 >\tt> 

iH Mywrmi win**** ***** fujwimm mmtw Msm mm**** m IM JK 

soldier soldier be-located in boat 



A derivation like that for namkmsnpfe *n 9 sharpshooter* yields 
the compound form thaha * nyu • nay r4a with the usual slightly 
different structure from that of its chay samrap counterpart* 
The same type of application of NCD 2 and NCD 3 generates 
thaha *nr 4a from this structure. 

Examples of Subject- Adverbial compounds are these* 
thaha »nr 4a * sailor* 

mmmtumt ■iii i iii in • ii i rnmmwrnunm 

thaha *n 'soldier* 

mnum m— > mm u mi m*h 

r&a 'boat* 

k hl * fan 'decaying food particles between the teeth* 
khlj, 'excrement* 
fan 'tooth* 

cha*wthay *the Thai* 

oha*w 'dweller in* 
thay *Thal* 

kayfa* 'pheasant* 
ka£ 'chicken* 
fa* *sky* 
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pha*sa*nap s-£ • "literary language* 
pha*sa. - • language* 
miys4* •’book* 

w* Unj jfc M 

men wan 'housefly* 
men 'insect* 
wan *day* 

mm mx MtMJt v 

r^aphfwna’m "surface vessel* 
r*a 5 ship , boat • 
ph£wna°m 'surface of the water* 

mu*k ho*ra*t *fool® 

— — m* — a— w 'MinwNurr— 

mr ®pig' 

kho*r a*t 'Name of a township in Northeastern Thailand* 

leknay 'stinger of an insect* 
lek *iron' 

■WMUIWI 

nay *in' 

ch a * wt a » nnrath e * t 'foreigner* 

mmmmmmmammmmm.9 unyw. wmrmmm mm* m *t ■ » . min — 

cha *W 'dweller in'-* 0 

■n il T ^ mwryyn 

t a»npra.th& »t 'another country* 

4.2.1. 7 Special Proble ms* Among the compounds with the 
subject as head, there are two seemingly unrelated problems 
ifhose solution will prove to be not only related* but of con- 
siderable generality throughout the grammar of Thai noun com- 
pounds. The first of these has to do with plant names. The 
word for *tree* is tonma*y ( ton 'stalk*, ma*y 'wood, stick* )• 
Particular plants are named with a compound consisting of ton 
and a word to indicate the type, for example tSnklfiay * banana 
tree' ( kluay 'banana') and t&nkula,°p 'rose bush* ( kula*p 'rose')* 
Similarly, the general word for "flower* is d b*kma*y ( do*k *blos- 



o 



som*). Particular flowers are named by compounds with do*k » e.g.. 
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dg*k kula*p 'rose flower* (kula* p 'rose')* The words involving 
leaves and fruits are similarly constructed? phonlama*y * fruit* 
ClSllB ’fruit*) and Jbaym^y ’leaf* (ba£ *leaf*). The words for 
particular leaves and fruits are compounds of phon(la) and bay* 
The key to these plant names seems to be the successful analysis 
of to rana yy » The definition of pho nlama*y given me by Mr* Siri- 
samphan was* 

phon thl* k»"t ca.*k tonma*v 

—I ■ »*> m mm I. H i H il l I «+wr>,ir— uum — il l *) ' ■ wii^nwfWT 

fruit which originate from tree 
"Fruit which comes out of a tree*" 

The definitions of d o *kmay y 'flower® and baymayy 'leaf' follow- 
ed the same pattern* The definition for do*kkula*p •rose* was l 
do*k thl* To’k ca°k tonkula*p 

*r#*m**^fl* — a# Ti WM KSmMA .>*■ ■ 

flower which emerge from rose-bush 

The definition for tonkula *p 'rose bush' was* somewhat circularly. 

tonma yy thl* ml * d3 a kkula*p 
tree which have rose- blossom 

The general pattern of all of these definitions fits compound 
formation rules which are already in the grammar. The first 
two fit the requirements for Subject- Adverbial compounds and 
the third for Subject-Object compounds. But for tonma* y , Mr* 
Sirisamphan was unable to give a definition of this type, in- 
sisting that it was one word. This response could be account- 
ed for if we recognize ton as a bound form, in this meaning at 
least* If so, we could allow tonma *y to be generated from some 
sentence which means something like "A stalk which is wood" or 
"A plant which resembles a stick". The member ton, like nak 



•expert* and cha*w 'dweller in', would be specified In such 



a way that GNC has to apply to any sentence which contains it* 

This would explain why the informant was not able to give the 

definition. If this is done, all these plant names could be 

generated with existing rules with one difficulty. 

It soon becomes apparent that the rules we now have will 

generate compounds like , *db»ktonma"y for db“kma«y ‘flower®, 

»ba ytonma»y for bayma*y ‘leaf*, * ‘bay tonmaohra 'w for bayma- 

T5hra*w ‘leaf of a coconut tree* and *tondb*kkula*p for ton- 

l[,nn , u 

kula*p *rose bush*. An additional rule to delete the unwanted 
constituent can be proposed in the following form* 



NCD 4 obligatorily deletes one constituent of a noun compound 
if 1) it is also a constituent of a compound which in turn has 
been compounded with another noun and 2) it is a noun with the 
feature [+(3)Nu , that Is, it is a classifier for the noun 
with which it is most intimately compounded. The nouns ton , 
db*k , bay , and £hon are classifiers for plants, flowers, leaves 
and fruits, respectively. 

The other problem has to do with certain nouns of location 
Some of these consist of a noun referring to a section of time 
or space and a preposition or noun of location. Some of these 
are kha*nnay ‘inside* ( kha*q ‘side*, nay ‘in*), blanlan ‘behind 
In the past* ‘part*, lf.Q ‘behind*) and phavvta*y ‘undeiw 





2 3 
0 3 



neath. underside* ( phayy ’part 8 , ta*y ‘under*)* Ir> addition. 
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there are similar compounds with other nouns as heads* such 
as khoftnay 'insider* ()£hon 'person' » nay 'In') and khr4annay 
'internal body organs' 'material®, n ay. 'in')* The 

solution that would do the least violence to the rules we al- 
ready have would be to derive these as Subject-Adverbial com- 
pounds of which the object of the locative preposition is a 
Pro- noun deleted by NCD 1 and the verb is deleted by NCD 2, 
leaving the subject and preposition* Thus, khaTmay 'inside' 
would have as a base? 

2111 mz 2 * 1 l 3 > s > mp 

side side be-located in thing 
If this is the case, it would be expected that a Thai speaker 
would accept kha*n thl* yu* nay kho*n 'side which is in some- 

— m ini •mmm 

thing* as a definition foi kha"nnay * This was suggested to 
two informants independently and both rejected the suggestion 
firmly* When asked to define words like blannay • inside' and 
khonnay 'insider', or similar words, both Independently sug- 
gested? 

blan (khon) ,thl^ yu« kh a*nnay 

part (person) which be- located Tnside 

If we take these definitions seriously, it leads us to suspect 
that the kha *n compounds occupy the crucial position which 
ton ma*y occupies relative to plant-name compounds* If this 
is so, the same solution is open. The word kha^fl, 'side' is 
marked as bound, so that the base structure above must be car- 
ried through GNC to yield a grammatical form*-^ 

This solution leaves us with compounds like »blankha*nnav 



o 
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and *khonkha * nnay * Clearly. HCD 4 will not work to correct 
these compounds since prepositions do not take classifiers* 

But perhaps another specification which is more Inclusive than 
the classifier specification can handle the problem* The re- 
vised form of NCD 4 would be something likes 



NCD 4 <N <r+N 

L+Gen w/r (3) 







I+Spc w/r (2)] >N>N 



3 

3 



The features “Generic with respect to 3” and "Specific with 
respect to 2" are approximations of a sort of concord re- 
striction between the meanings of the forms designated 2 and 
3* Thus the meaning of nay ‘in® is “specific" with regard to 
an area of meaning with regard to which the meaning of kha*n 
•side* is “generic"* A similar relationship holds between 

rio*k * blossom* and kula *p_ *rose 8 * 

NCD 4 is in obvious need of a great deal of refinement 
if it is to have a place in Thai grammar* However, it seems 
to be an approximation of a principle which could have a great 
deal to do with the grammar of Thai noun compounds. In the 
course of our discussion of Thai compounds so far, we have 
glossed over some facts which could have a bearing on the matters 
under discussion* In giving the definition of mu* sa *mchan 'bac- 
on* ( mfi* ’pork 1 , sa*m * three*, cha n *layer'), Mr* Sirisamphan 
did not give* 

mu* thl * mil sa*m chan 
pork which have three layer 

"Pork which has three layers" 



3 



but rather* 
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mu * siian thl* ml * sa *m c han 
pork part which have three layer 

"The part of pork which has three layers" 

Similarly » the definition of wuanom f milch cow* given In the 

Thal-Thal Dictionary ^ 2 is not* 

wua thl* hay nom ma»k 
cow which give milk be-much 

"A cow which gives a lot of milk" 



but rather* 

wua phan thl* hay nom m&*jg 
cow kind which give milk be-much 

"A kind of cow which gives a lot of milk" 

In addition* there are a few compounds which seem to involve 

leaning* like "part% For example, the word for •egg yolk 1 
la kh&yde*n ( kh&y f egg f . d€*o. # to be red*) and tfr+flflg meene 
•pupil* (tai *eye* . dam *to be black* )• It seems clear that 
the origins of these compounds should be something like* 



N swan th£* V x 
part which 

"The part of N which is a certain color" 

If we allow a classifier like phan *kind* to appear in the 
source sentences of our compounds, it could provide part of 
the answer to the problem posed in connection with Miss Udom- 
phol * s frame for testing separability in compounds with ad- 
jectival verbs. If na.mho*m *perfume* ( nam *fluid*. ho*m *to 
be fragrant*) is derived from the structure which underlies* 

nam phan thl^ ho *m 

fluid kind which be-iragrant 

"A kind of fluid which is fragrant" 
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rather than* 

nam tbl* ho*m 
fluid which he- fragrant 

"Fluid which is fragrant” 

Then the sentence* 

na*nh5»jn khuat njr may ho* in Is *y 

perfume boutle this not be^ fragrant at-all 

"This bottle of perfume (lit* fragrant fluid) is not 
fragrant at all." 

does not seem contradictory* 

If classifiers should appear in derivations in this man- 
ner, GNC would apparently produce structures like *namphanho* m 
and »khaysuande*i> If the grammar of classifiers in Thai Is 
such that nam and £han are immediate constituents and namphan 
and h3*m are immediate constituents at another level* then 
there seems to be a general principle of compound deletion 
which handles these cases as well as those like tonma*y •tree 1 

and kha*nnav * inside* « The Principle seems to be something 
like the following* 

Principle* If two immediate constituents XY are 
compounded with a third constituent Z, and if X 
has a generic meaning in an area in which Y has a 
specific meaning, then delete X; or vice versa. 

This notion is sufficiently vague and the grammar of classi- 
fiers sufficiently unclear as to place further pursuit of 
the problem beyond the range of this study. We will, how- 
ever, have occasion to refer to it in connection with another 
problem. 

Our examples of plant-name compounds are* 



3 
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do *kklnayma *y 'orchid* 
db » k 'blossom' 

(ton)k3 ^ayma *y 'orchid plant' 



db*kkula »p 'rose' 

<— mn ■' w» i » *m 

dp*k 'blossom' 
(ton;ku.la"p 'rose bush' 

m www ■ — » j ii rw iiUt 



do • kma * y 'flower' 

db°k 'blossom' 

(ton)ma‘y 'tree* plant' 



tonkluay 'banana tree' 
ton 'plant® 
kluay 'banana® 

tonkula'P 'rose bush® 
ton 'plant' 

(db*k)kula*p 'rose' 

phonlama * y 'fruit' 

phon(la) 'fruit' 

(ton)ma , y 'tree' 

bavmaphra»w 'leaf of the coconut tree' 
bay 'leaf' 

(ton)maphra*w 'coconut tree' 

bayma * y 'leaf' 
bay 'leaf' 

(ton)ma»y 'tree® 



Our examples of Subject- Adverbial compounds whose second mem- 



bers are prepositions or locative nouns are these# 



ka*nke*nnay • undershorts • panties' 
ka*nke*n 'pants' 
nay 'in' 

kha*nnb*k 'outside, the outside' 
kha*n 'side' 
nS*k 'outer' 
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kha*nna» ’in front, ahead* 
kha*n ’side* 
n&* 'front* 

khonn5»k • outsider* 
khon ’person* 
no*k • outside’ 

khi4annay 'internal body organs* 
khrlan 'material* 
nay •in* 

channay ’inner layer* 
chan 'layer* 
nay *in* 

phayynay ’inside, internal* 

Pha*y *part , side* 
nay 'in* 

chanlan 'the later generation’ 
chan 'layer' 
lan 'behind' 

ba*nn&*k *the country* 
ba»n ’village* 
no*k 'outer* 

b4anbon ’upper part* 

b4an ’Classifier for parts’ 
bon ’upper, on* 

Compounds with Qb.lect as Head * Before going into 
detail concerning compounds which preserve the object of an 
underlying sentence as head, we should consider the potential 
Impact of the Ambivalent Verb Transformation on the generation 
of such compounds. If it could be shown that all Thai verbs 
ere ambivalent, there would be no need to set up a special 
mechanism for the derivation of verbs with the object as head. 
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except in cases in which the subject is p,lso preserved. For 

the rest, T Am Vb could apply, placing the object in subject 

position and deleting the Pro-noun subject. The compounds could 

then be generated exactly like Subject-Verb or Subject-Adverbial 

compounds. To obtain kho»nk ln 'edibles* (kho«n 'thing*, kin 

'to eat'), T Am Vb would converts 

khon kin kho-n 
person eat thing 

"People eat things. 9 * 

into s 



kh5-q kin 
thing be- eaten 

"Things are eaten." 

Prom this point on, the derivation could follow the lines of 
derivation of Subject-Verb compounds like ma-khe«n 9 race horse 9 
(mi # horse 9 , khe*n *to compete 9 ) or r4abin ’airplane* ( r4a 
•boat*, bin * t o fly*). This is not done for two reasons.- 1) 
not all the verbs involved are ambivalent, and 2) it would 
not work for Ob ject— Subject compounds anyway.-*-^ 

4.2. 2.1 Verb as Second Member . Apparently there are no 
three- member compounds whose heads are the objects of embedded 
sentences, so we will first consider the Object- Verb type. 5^ 

The compound rotdo-ysa-n 9 bus 9 (rot -bus 9 , do-vsS-n 9 to travel 
by 9 ) illustrates the chay samrap derivation. 

BASE* 



<rot 

vehicle 



<khon chay samrap <ka*n 
person use for activity 



<ka*n pen «khon 
activity be person 



do * vsa*n rot i*ot > > 

travel-by vehicle S NP 3 NP vehicle >S>NP 
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r 



FIRST CYCLE# No operations. 
SECOND CYCLE# No operations. 
THIRD CYCLE# 



T Am Vb# 



<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*n <ka»n pen <khon 
vehicle vehicle be- used for activity activity be person 



do*ysa*n rot 
travel- by vehicle 



> NP > S > NP > S > NP 



T Bel Inst* 



<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*n <thl ‘ ka*n pen 

vehicle vehicle be-used for activity which activity be 



<khon do*ysa*n rot > p> > p > > 
person travel-by vehicle 1 



T Red Norn Del# 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*n <thl* pen <khon 
vehicle vehicle be-used for activity which be person 



do*ysa*n > 
travel-by 



NP > S > HP > S > NP 



T Rel Pro Pre# Applies vacuously. 
T Pron Del# 



<rot <rot chay samrap <ka *n <pen <khon 
vehicle vehicle be-used for activity be person 



do*ysa*n > 
travel-by 



NP > VP > NP > S > NP 



T App* 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*n <khon 
vehicle vehicle be-used for activity person 



> NP > NP > S > NP 
travel-by ^ a 



T Norn# 



<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*ndo , ysa*n kho*n khon > wp > g > N p 
vehicle vehicle be-used for travellng-by of person 1 b 
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T Pro Del« 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*ndo*ysa«n kho * n :> -Tr>2>ur 

vehicle vehicle be-used for traveling-by of 1 

T Is Prep Deli 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka * ndo *ysa* n> rT > 2 > lir 

vehicle vehicle be- used for traveling- by 1 r 

FOURTH CYCLE! 

T Rel Inst! 

<rot <thl» rot chay samrap <ka • ndo *ysa» ^ rr^^Tp 
vehicle which vehicle be-used for traveling-by 1 w 

T Red N Deli 

<rot <thl # chay samrap <ka * ndo *ysa* n > rT > 2 > Hr 
vehicle which be-used for traveling- by 1 

T chay Dell 

<rot thl* samrap <ka * ndo ♦ysa* n^ jXjp 

vehicle which for traveling- by 1 wr 

T Pron Deli 

<rot samrap <ka * ndo *ysa» 

vehicle for traveling- by 

T samra p Deli 

<rot <ka •ndovysa* n> t ,Xjp 

vehicle traveling- by 1 

T ka‘n Deli 

<rot <do*ysa*n > w > Np 

vehicle traveling- by 1 1 

GNC directly creates rotdo^ysa’n *bus* from this structure. 

The direct relative clause derivation can be illustrated 

with satlian •domestic animal •• 

BASE! 



<sat <khon l£an sat > s > NP 
animal person care-for animal 
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FIRST CYCLE* No operations* 
SECOND CYCLE* 



T Rel Inst* 

<sat <khon lian thl* sat 

animal person care-for which animal 

T Red N Del* 

<sat <khon lian thl* > S > NP 

animal person care- for which D 



T Rel Pro Pre* 

<sat <thj* khon lian > s > np 

animal which person care- for & 1 * 

T Pron Del* 

<sat <khon lian > g > MP 

animal person care-for 

For GNC to operate on this structure, it will require still 
another revision. The new rule is* 



GNC <N r N (V) . 

U (Prp) (N)j 
Sni* (Nu) N J 




1 

1>2 



2 



Application of GNC in this form produces satkhonlian * NCD 1 
is designed to delete Pro-nouns in compounds* However, it 



will not delete khon in this position and will have to be 
revised* The new NCD 1 ls*^ 

NCD 1 <(N V) r+N ~| (V N)> n Where 2 and 3 are neither 

L+ProJ both present nor both ab- 

123 sent* 

— > 1 3 

The new versions of GNC and NCD 1 now produce satlian •domes- 
tic animal* • It is the case again that the chay samrap deri- 



vation is apparently simpler in a deep sense than is the apparently 
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more direct method. Examples of Object-Verb compounds are 

listed below. 

rotdo*ysa»n 5 bus* 
rot •vehicle* 

doyysern ®to travel by a vehicle* 

satlian ’domestic animal* 
sat •animal* 
l£ap *to care for* 

kho*nkln ’edibles® 
kho*n ’thing’ 
kin ’to eat® 

thale »sa*p ’lake* 
thale * *sea® 
sa*p ’to curse® 

pha*pk£an *a drawing® 
pha»p ’picture’ 
khlan 'to draw, write’ 

miakep ’mistress’ 
mia ®wlfe’ 
kep ’to keep’ 

rotla*k ’rickshaw’ 
rot ’vehicle® 
la*k ’to pull, tow® 

r4aphuan ’tugboat, boats pulled by a tugboat* 
r4a ’boat, ship* 
phuan ’to connect, attach* 

s&ykrb*k • sausage • 

say ’intestines, inside part’ 
khb*k ’to fill’ 




?a*ha*nka*nkln 9 nutriment 5 
?a*ha*n •food 9 
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ka*nkln ’eating® 

4. 2.2.2 Subject as Second Member . Object-Subject com- 
pounds can be divided into two sections. One deals with 
underlying sentences with mi* ’to have® and results in posses- 
sive compounds. Another section deals with compounds from 
sentences with all other verbs. The possessive compounds do 
not have chay samrap derivationsi but their derivation is 
unique. The word for ’fishbone® * ka*ppla* , will serve as an 
example. 

BASES 

<ka*n <pla* ml* ka*n >„> Nr 
bone fish have bone r 

FIRST CYCLES Wo operations. 

SECOND CYCLES 

T Rel Insts 

<ka*n <pla* mi* thl* ka*n >^> Ijr 

bone fish have which bone r 

T Rel N Dels 

<ka*n <pla* ml* thl* > s > N p 

bone fish have which 1 * 

T Rel Pro Pres 

<ka*p <thl* pla* ml* >o> N p 
bone which fish have 1 

T Pron Dels 




<ka*n <pla* ml* > q > MP 
bone fish have D 
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T Possx 

<ka*n kho*o pla *> T]r 
bone of fish 1 r 

T kho*n Deli 

<ka*n pla*> np 
bone fish r 

With this type of compound all the rearrangement and deletion 

operations are completed before operation of GNC. GNC converts 

the above structure into ka*npla* "fishbone® ♦ A few examples 

are not quite so simple, prathe*tthay * Thailand® ( prath&*t 

•country®, thay "Thai®) must be derived via prathe*t thl* 

khontha.v ml* ®The country which the Thai people have® since 

thay is a bound form. Several other similar compounds must 

also be derived in this way. The derivation illustrated above 

in these cases ends in *prathe * tkhonthay . But this is another 

example like db*kma*y ’flower® and khonnay ’insider®. This, 

then, is another instance in which the noun compound deletion 

principle sketched above is needed. Examples of possessive 

compounds are listed below. 

ka * npla * ’fishbone® 
ka*n 9 bone ® 
pla* ’fish® 

khb*pthanon ’curb® 

khb*p ’edge, rim® 
thanon ’street® 

da * mp4 * n *gunstock’ 
da*m ’handle* 
p4 *n ’gun’ 
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niwtha*w 'toe® 
nlw •digit 1 
tha»w •foot 9 

fa*tha* w 'sole of the foot 9 
fa* 9 palm* sole 9 
tha*w 9 foot 9 

_fa*m4* 9 palm of the hand 9 
fa* 9 palm, sole 9 
m4* 9 hand 9 

ph5*phua 9 woman 9 s father-in-law 9 
pho* 9 father 9 
phua 9 husband 9 

lu’kpla* 'young fish 9 

lu*k 'offspring, child 9 
Pla* 9 f ish® 

saykay 'giblets® 

say 'intestines® 
kay 'chicken 9 

no *nkay 'cock's comb 9 

n o*n 'comb of a fowl' 
kay 'chicken 9 



The remaining Ob ject— Sub ject compounds are non— possessive 
The word rotma* 'horse-drawn carriage 9 seems to be a candidate 
samrap derivation* But an attempt to derive it by 
this method will pose serious problems* The derivation would 
begin with the base below* 

BASE l 



<rot <khon chay samrap ka*n <ka*n pen «ma* 
vehicle person use for activity activity be torse 



la*k rot 
pull vehicle 



> S > NP > S > NP 



rot 
vehicle 



> S > NP 
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The derivation folloi\rs that of rotdo*ysa*n •bus* up to T Norn* 

The structure preceding T Nom is* 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*n <ma * la * ^ NT^Tjr^^fjr 

vehicle vehicle be-used for activity horse pull ^ 

After application of T Nom, the structure is 5 

<rot <rot chay samrap <ka*nla«k kho*p ma* > Mp > > Mp 
vehicle vehicle be-used for pulling of horse w 

T Pro Del will not operate on this structure and as a result, 

the conditions for application of T Is Prep Del are not met* 

Thus, the derivation ends in* 

<rot <la*k kho*n ma^, > tjp > mp 
vehicle pulling of horse 

GNC clearly does not operate on such a structure* Three solu- 
tions are possible. GNC could be revised to operate on this 
structure and post- compounding transf orraation operations could 
be set up to give the correct order* But this solution would 

t 

be woefully ad. hoc and non— revealing* The second possibility 
would be to claim that no Object-Subject compounds are derived 
by chay samrap derivation at all* There seems to be some evi- 
dence for this, since rotma* need not be so derived and it 
appears that relatively few compounds of this type are open 
to this derivation. The third solution would be to allow some 



compounds to be derived from still another base, namely* 



<rot <khon chay samrap «ma« la*k rot > s > t\jp 
vehicle person use for horse pull vehicle b 



rot 
vehicle 



> S > NP 




The nominal izat ion step would be eliminated in these cases and 
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as a result the unwanted transposition of the subject would 

not occur# The derivation would end in* 

<rot <ma* la»k > Tjr x jr 
vehicle horse pull 1 1 

This can be readily handled by GNC and NCD 2 to produce rotma * > 
Another result of this proposal would be the elimination 
of T ka*n Del from the derivation of noun compounds (although 
not from the grammar* since it is independently motivated)* 
Compounds which preserve ka*n would be derived via nominaliza- 
tion and those x^rhlch do not from the above structure in whose 
derivation ka*n never appears* The disadvantage is that this 
solution introduces a third way in which noun compounds with- 
out verbs as a member can be generally ambiguous; and it is 
questionable whether or not this is justifiable# Our tentative 
solution is the second one , in which we assume there is no chay 
samrap derivation for these compounds. 

Another word for a kind of vehicle, rotcek •rickshaw®, 
can be derived by the direct relative clause process. 

BASE* 

<rot ckhoncek chay rot > s > wp 
vehicle Chinese use vehicle & 

A derivation process similar to that of satlian • domestic 

animal* produces rotkhonoekchay after application of GNC# 

The verb chay • to use® is deleted by NCD 2 and the Pro- form 

khon by the rule which expresses the noun compound deletion 

principle# 
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Examples of Ob ject- Subject compounds i\rhich are not posses- 
sive are* 

rotcek 9 rickshaw’ 
rot ’vehicle’ 

jkhon)cek ’Chinese people* 

rotma* ’horse-drawn carriage’ 
rot ’vehicle’ 
ma* ’horse* 

sa*sana*khrit ’Christianity’ 
sa*sana* ’religion’ 
khrit ’Christ* (from European) 

sa* sana* chut ’Buddhism’ 
sa * sana * ’religion* 

Phut ’Buddha* 

khl*kop ’wood shavings’ 
khi • * excrement • 
kop ’carpenter’s plane® 

khi *kay ’chicken droppings’ 
khi * ’excrement* 
kay ’chicken’ 

khi* thaw ’ashes’ 

khi* ’excrement* 
thaw ’stove’ 

thanomluan ’public road’ 
thanom ’street’ 
luan ’government’ 

thunratthaba *n ’government scholarship* 
thun ’capital* 



ratthaba*n • government’ 
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botkawl * •poetry* 

bot *poem in a certain verse form* 
kawl * *poet' 

4*2. 2 . 3 Adverbial as Second Member * The third and last 
kind of compound which has an object head is the Object-Adverb- 
ial type. Of particular interest here is a large set of compounds 
which appear to be derived from a sentence whose predicate 
has tham duay *to make with" or *to make out of • • ^ No new 
derivation processes are needed for this set since in this 
instance early application of the Ambivalent Verb Transforma- 
tion allows the original object to be compounded as a subject. 

Thus kronlek 'iron cage* is derived from the base. 

BASES 

<kro» <khon tham kron duay lek > s >^p 
cage person make cage with iron 

But immediate application of T Am Vb converts this to* 

<kron <kron tham duay lek > s > N p 
cage cage be-made with iron D r 

From this structure, kronlek can be derived exactly like a 

Subject-Adverbial compound like thaha*nr4a • sailor* • For 

these compounds, the chay samrap derivation is not possible. 

The list of tham dftay compounds is# 

kronlek *iron cage* 
kron 'cage* 
lek 'iron* 

nunlflat • screen* 

nun 'mosquito net* 
luat 'wire* 
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krada*tdi «ouk 'tin foil 1 
krada*t •paper® 
dl*buk •tin* 

tfq*kraook •glass cabinet* 
tu* 'cabinet* 
kracok 'glass* 

ke *nkav 'chicken curry* 
ke »p 'curry* 
kay 'chicken* 

fo*nna*m 'bubbles, foam* 
fo*n 'bubbles, foam' 
na*m 'water* 

r4anma * y 'wooden building* 
r£an 'house® 
ma*y 'wood® 

sawkho ♦ nkhrl ♦ t 'concrete post* 
saw 'post, pole, pillar' 
kho* nkhrl *t 'concrete® (from English) 

tha*nma*y 'charcoal from wood' 
tha*n 'charcoal' 
ma*y 'wood' 

thale*sa*y 'desert® 
thale * *sea® 
saw 'sand® 

There are also some other compounds of the Ob ject~ Adverb- 
ial type* Of these, khi4ankhrua 'kitchen utensils' is one 

which can be derived via chay samrap * 

BASE i 

<khr4an <khon chay samrap <ka • n <ka*n pen «khon 

implements person use for activity activity be person 

chay khr4an nay khrua >q> MP >q> MP khr4an >q> MP ^ 
use implement in kitchen r implement 
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The derivation continues parallel to that of rotdo*ysa«n ®bus® 



except that the adverbial nay khrua is carried along through- 
out. The pre-GNC structure is * 

<kh r4aQ <khon chay nay khrua >v>, ip 
implement person use in kitchen 1 

GNC makes this khr4ankhonchaynaykhrua . To get khr4ankhrua , the 
three Noun Compound Deletion transformations must all apply. 

NCD 1 deletes khon * NCD 2 eliminates chay , and NCD 3 deletes 
nay . Another word referring to the kitchen* ka*nkhrua •cook- 
ery** will illustrate the direct relative clause derivation 
process* 

BASE* 



<ka*n <khon tham ka»n nay khrua > q >„ p 
activity person do activity in kitchen D 

The derivation follows that of sat 1 fan •domestic animal® , 

except that the adverbial is carried through the derivation# 

The structure of the last line is* 



<ka*n <khon tham nay khrua > q > W p 
activity person do in kitchen D 

There is no form of GNC which will create a compound noun out 
of this structure. It is now necessary to state GNC in two 
cases. Case a) generates compounds from structures i\rhlch al- 
ready consist of only two nouns. Case b) generates compounds 
from structures containing various deformations of relative 
clauses. 
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Case a) must be separated from case b) » even when X is N. When 
the pre-GNC structure consists of nouns only# the second noun 
will not have the structure <N> N since the upper N would be 
deleted by the node-labeling principles. This means that ohay 
samrap compounds are generated by case b) of GNC where X is N. 

This form of GNC will generate ka •nkhonthamnaykhrua , which 
is adjusted by application of NCD 1-3 to give ka*nkhrua ' cook- 
ery* • Examples of Object— Adverbial compounds are in the list 
below. 

? aha *n chaw ‘breakfast* 

9 aha * n ‘food® 

(to *n) chaw ‘morning* 

khi4ankhrua ‘kitchen utensils* 
khr4an * implement* 
khrua • kitchen* 

khaypa* • malaria* 

khay ‘sickness® 
p&» ‘forest* 

ka*nkhrua ‘cookery* 
ka*n ‘activity* 
khrua ‘kitchen* 

dlnp4 *n ‘gunpowder* 

din ‘explosive powder* 
p4*n ‘gun* 

tftmkhu* ‘earring* 

turn ‘suspended object* 
hu* ‘ear* 

pha*sl*n9nd&*y ‘income tax* 
pha*si* ‘tax* 
nonda*y ‘income* 
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m4 * chaw * breakfast 0 

m4* • Classifier for meals' 

(to *n) chaw 'morning' 

r4apha*y 'boat propelled by paddling' 
r4a 'boat' 
pha»y 'paddle' 

?aha*nkla < nwan 'lunch' 

?aha*n 'food' 

(to*n)kla*nwan ' mid-day® 

4.20 Compounds with Adverbial as Head . 

4.20*1 Sub.leot and Verb as Second and Third Members . 
Of compounds with adverbials as the first member, there 
are a few examples in my collection of which the second and 
third members are the underlying subject and verb of the in- 
nermost embedded sentence. In none of these examples is the 
chay samrap derivation appropriate. The relative clause de- 
rivation for r4du * bayma * y ruan 'autumn' serves as an example 
of this type of derivation. 

BASE* 

<r4du* <bay ma * y ruan nay r4du* > s >«p 

season leaf fall in season 

FIRST CYCLE* No operations. 

SECOND CYCLE* 

T Rel Inst* 

<r4du * <bayma • y ruan nay thl* r4du* > o > jap 

season leaf fall in which season 

T Rel N Del* 

<i4du* cbayma • y ruan nay thl» > s > N p 
season leaf fall in which 



o 



T Bel Pro Prei 
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<r4du* <thl • bayma * y ruan nay> Q > M n 
season which leaf * fall Tn b ^ 

T Pron Del# 

<r4du* <bayma*y ruan nay > r > Mr 
season leaf fall in b 

T Is Prep Deli 

<r4du* cbayma • .v ruan> Q > MTJ 
season leaf fall b 

GNC generates r4du* bayma «y ’autumn' directly under case b). 

Examples of Adverbial-Subject-Verb compounds arei 

r4du * bayma * yphl 1? 'spring' 
r4du* 'season' 
bayma vv 'leaf 
Phil? 'to bud® 

_r4du * bayma * .vruar, 'autumn' 
r4du» 'season® 
bayma 4 y 'leaf* 
ruan 'to fall® 

thittawantok * We st * 
thlt 'direction* 
tawan • sun' 
tok 'to drop' 

th£ttawan?o*k 'East' 
thft 'direction* 
tawan ®sun' 

?o*k 'to emerge' 

4.2. 3*2 Verb and Object a s Second and Third Members . 

More common are three-member adverbial-head compounds in 

which the second and third members are the underlying verb and 

object. The compound ra«nkha«ykafe • 'coffee shop' is a compound 
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of this composition which is derivable by the chay samrap de- 
rivation. 



BASE; 



<ra*n <khon chay ra‘n samrap <ka *n <ka*n pen 

shop person use shop for activity activity be 



ckhon kha*y kafe* nay IO > o > N p > o>i 
person sell coffee in shop & & 



ra*n> 

shop 






FIRST CYCLE* No operations . 59 



SECOND CYCLE* No operations* 
THIRD CYCLE! 



T Am Vb; 



<ra*n <ra*n chay samrap <ka*n <ka*n pen <khon 
shop shop be- used for activity activity be person 



kha*y 

seTT 



kafe • 
coffee 



fjHE gysVrtP 



T Rel Inst! 



<ra*n <ra*n chay samrap <ka*n <thl* ka*n pen 
shop shop be- used for activity which activity be 



<khon 



M££! im ski i > NP > s > NP > s > NP 

person sell coffee in shop wr D D wr 



T Red N Del* 



<ra*n <ra»n chay samrap <ka*n <thl* pen <khon 
shop shop be-used for activity which be person 

^ >NP>S>NF>S>NP 



T Rel Pro Pre! Applies vacuously* 

T Pron Deli 

<ra*n <ra»n chay samrap <ka*n <pen <khon kha»y 
shop shop be-used for activity be person sell 

Sffc. 
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T Appi 

<ra*n <ra*n chay samrap <ka*n <khon kha*y kafe* 
shop shop be- used for activity person sell coffee 

^|2£ > NP > NP > S > NP 

T Norn* 

<ra*n <ra*n chay samrap <ka‘nkha*y kafe* nay kho*ri 

shop shop be-used for selling coffee in of 



khon > Np > 5 > ^p 
person 



T Pro Dels 



<ra*n <ra*n chay samrap <ka*nkha*y kaf e * nay kh2AD > NP > s > NP 
shop shop be-used for selling coffee in of 

T Is Prep Dels 

<ra*n <ra*n c hay samrap <ka*nkha*y kafe * > jj > s > jjp 

shop shop be-used for selling coffee 

FOURTH CYCLE* 

i 

T Rel Insts 

<ra*n <thl* ra*n chay samrap <ka*nkha*y kafe * > ^> s > ^p 

shop which shop be-used for selling coffee 

T Red N Del* 

<ra*n <thl • chay samrap <ka*nkha*y kafe* > N > s > Mp 
shop which be-used for selling coffee 

T* chay Dels 

<ra*n thl* samrap <ka*nkha*y kafe * > N > N p 
shop which for selling coffee 

T Pron Dels 

<ra*n samrap <ka*nkha*y kafe * > N > N p 
shop for selling coffee 1 

T samrap Del# 

<ra*n <ka*nkha*y kafe * > N > N p 
shop selling coffee 
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T ka*n Del* 

<ra*n <kha*y kafc • >..> Mp 
shop selling coffee 1 

This structure is easily converted by case b) of GNC into 
ra*nkha*ykafe * ’coffee shop*# There are no convincing examples 
of Adverbial- Verb- Object examples which can be derived only 
by the direct relative clause method, but any example clearly 
can be so derived in our grammar. To illustrate this type 
of derivation, we show the process as it operates on ro*i> » 
keprot ’garage* • 

BASE* 

<ro*n <khon kep rot nay ro*n > s > NP 
building person store vehicle in building w 

FIRST CYCLE* No operations* 

SECOND CYCLE* 

T Rel Inst* 

<ro*n <khon kep rot nay thl* ro*n > s > NP 

building person store vehicle in which building 

T Red N Del* 

<ro*n <khon kep rot - nay thl* > s > mv > 

building person store vehicle in which 

T Rel Pro Pre* 

<ro*n <thl* khon kep rot na.v >^>>jp 

building which person store vehicle in 

T Pron Del* 

<ro * n <khon kep rot nay> s > Np 

building person store vehicle in 

T Is Prep Del* 

<X21B <}&m islfi xafc >s > np 

building person store vehicle 
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Case b) of GNC generates ro "nkhonkeprot * NCD 1 deletes khon * 

Examples of Adver 3ial**Verb*-0b ject compounds are* 

jsStma* yne?na*mtua 'letter of recommendation' 
cotma*y 'letter' 

_ne?na»m 'to re commend ' 
tua 'self' 

,ra * nkha * ykaf e * 'coffee shop' 
ra*n 'shop' 
khavv 'to sell' 

_kaf e * 'coffee' (from European) 

thl*khlaburl* 'ashtray' 
thl* 'place' 

Mila 'to scratch as a chicken does® 
burl* 'cigarette' 

bayba^knen 'withdrawal slip® 

bay 'Classifier for leaves and sheets of paper® 
bs *k 'to withdraw' 
non 'money® 

ph&*chetna* 'handkerchief® 
pha* 'cloth® 
chet 'to wipe® 
n&* 'face® 

rot dap phi 9 *n 'fire engine' 
rot 'vehicle® 
dap 'to extinguish® 
phla *n 'fire® 

ro’nkeprot 'garage® 
ro*n 'building® 
kep 'to keep* store' 
rot 'vehicle® 

romchu*chl*p • parachute * 
rom '•umbrella® 
chu* ®to save® 




/ 



mm 



chi * p 'life® 
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hfnlapml*t 8 whet at one 9 
h in 8 rock 8 

* to sharpen 5 
ml*t 8 knii;e° 

?u*tb*r4a 8 shipyard 5 

7-U* 'place where something is harbored# cradled* or stored 
to* 8 to construct 5 
r4a 8 boat, ship 8 

A* 2* 2* 3 Subject as the Second Member * Other compounds 
with adverbial heads preserve the subject as the second member* 
As has been discussed in connection with Object-Subject com- 
pounds, chay samrap derivation causes severe difficulties 
for the generation of compounds which preserve the underlying 
subject* Again, we notice that there are few Adverbial-Subject 
compounds which seem amenable to chay samrap derivation and 
none that demand it* We have already seen that chay samrap 
derivation does not apply to the few examples of Adverbial- 
Subject-Verb compounds* We will adhere to our tentative solu- 
tion which is to assume that no compounds with subjects as 
second members take chay samrap derivations* 

krabo*kta» 'eye socket 8 is a compound which illustrates 
the direct derivation process* 

BASE* 

<krabo*k <ta» yu* nay krabb * k 

cylinder eye be-located in cylinder b 

The derivation follows the pattern of the ro*nkeprot 'garage 8 

derivation, except that yu* 8 to be located' does not have an 

object* The transformations up to GNC give* 
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<krabb *k < ta* yu* >n> wp 

cylinder eye be-located 

GNC and NGD 2 yield krabb*kta* • eye socket 1 * Example^ of this 

type of compound are* 

krabb*kta* 5 eye socket® 
krabb*k •cylinder® 
ta* ®eye® 

khumkhon ®hair folicle® 
khum ’pit, cavity® 
khon fl hair fl 

tha»nthap ®miiitary base® 
tha*n ’base® 
than ’troop, army’ 

to?khr4anpS*n ’dresser* 
to? ’table’ 
khr4anp§*n ’powder’ 

tha*ncara*co *n ’traffic lane’ 
tha*n ’way’ 
cara"co*n ’traffic’ 

bo "non ’silver mine’ 

'pit, well' 
non ’silver’ 

m4ancl*n ’China, Chinatown’ 
mAan ’city, country’ 

(khon)ci *n ’Chinese people’ 

rand urn ’buttonhole’ 
ran ’nest’ 
dum ’button’ 

radapna "m ’imter level’ 
radap ’level’ 



na # m ’water’ 
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r4du* fon •rainy season 8 
r4du* “season 8 
fon “rain® 

4*2. 2. 4 Verb as Second hember » Other adverbial— head 
compounds have only the verb as second member* There are 
two kinds of compounds of this form-5 Type a) compounds are 
exactly analogous to Adverbial-Verb-Object compounds except 
the underlying object is a Pro-noun which is deleted. Type 
b) compounds contain intransitive verbs* An example of a 
type a) Adverbial- Verb compound derivable via cha.v samrap 
is ra»nkha* “store 8 . 

BASE* 



<ra^n <khon chay samrap <ka*n <ka‘n pen «khon kha« 
shop person use for activity activity be person trade 



kh£Mj nay ra»n > £ x r > > ra*n>*:>w 

thing in shop s KP s NP "Shop S ^ P 



The derivation is the same as that of ra * nkha * ykaf e • “coffee 
shop* except that the Pro-noun object kho*n “thing 8 is deleted 

by NCD 1. Similarly, ro*nkep “storehouse* can be derived from* 
BASE* 



<rQ, h <khon kep kho*r) nay ro*n >q>m'd 
building person store thing in building & 

in the same way as ro "nkeprot “garage 8 is derived, except that 
khoM^ is deleted. Examples of type a) Adverbial-Verb com- 
pounds are* 

khr4ankhlan “stationery 8 
khr4an • implement 8 
khian “to write 8 
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krada*tk6pj* ’carbon paper* 
kr ada * t ’paper* 

Mall 'to copy* (from English) 

khamchs-n 'invitation' 
kham ’word* 

Qhe*n *to invite* 

ra # nkha* ’store* 
ra*n ’store 9 
kha» 9 to trade 9 

ro’nkep ’storehouse’ 
ro*n ’building 9 
kep 9 to keep, store 9 

sa* yyut ’stop wire on a bus* 
sa«y ’line 9 
.vut ’to stop’ 

hSnrlan ’classroom* 
h$n ’room 9 
rian *to study’ 

hu*ru*t ’zipper tab’ 
hu* ’ear 9 

ru*t *to slide, pull’ 

thl*khe «n ’pen, hook’ 
thi* ’place’ 
khe *n ’to hang’ 

bayphat ’fan’ 

bay ’Classifier for sheet-like objects* 
phat 9 to fan 9 

Type b) Adverbial-Verb compounds are derived like type 
a) compounds except that there are no objects with the intransi- 
tive verbs and no need for NCD 2* Examples of type b) com- 
pounds are listed below* 
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cutd4at "boiling point 0 
cut "spot, point 0 
d4a.t "to boil" 

tha*nkh4n " runway ® 
tha*n ° way " 
kh-ln *t.o rise" 

thl*thamka*n "office" 
thl* "place" 
thamka*n "to do x\rork" 

ya* salop "anesthetic" 
ya* "medicine" 

salop "to lose consciousness" 

ro*nsuat "church" 

ro*n "building" 

suat "to chant* recite prayers" 

wanchals *m "day of celebration" 
wan " day " 

chale *m "to celebrate" 

we*la*no*n "bedtime" 
we»la* "time" 
no»n "to sleep® 

sana* mien "playground" 
sana*m "field" 
len "to play" 

•n man "engagement ring® 
w^»n "ring* 
man "to be engaged® 

?a*n9a*pna»m "bathtub" 

?a*n • bowl • 

9a*pna*m "to bathe® 
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Object as Second Member . Finally, there are 
compounds of this type which preserve the underlying object 
as the second member. As it happens, the compounds ra*nkha«y- 
kafe^ • coffee shop' and ro«_qkepr6t 'garage' which we used to 
illustrate the two derivations of Adverbial- Verb-Object com- 
pounds both have alternate forms without the verbs. ra«nkafe« 
also means 'coffee shop' and ro*nrot means 'garage®. Simple 
application of NCD 2 to the GNC-produced Adverbial- Verb-Object 
forms will yield the corresponding Adverbial- Object forms. 
Examples of Adverbial-Object compounds are* 

b_o*rlsatya*sup 'tobacco company® 

,bo*risat * company 9 
ya*sup 'tobacco' 

ra*n? aha«n 'restaurant* 
ra»n 'shop® 

?aha»n ®food.® 

klSpcunlathat 'microscope® 
klon 'pipe' 

cunlathat 'microscopic object® 

tu*s4apha* 'wardrobe, dresser® 

tfe* 'cabinet or similar container® 
s4apha * 'clothing® 

thapkhaya? 'garbage pail' 
than 'bucket® 

Miaya? 'garbage* 

banchl *nenfa*k ®bank account' 
ban oh 1 • 'list, account' 

09nfa*k 'deposit of money® 
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pha * bay 'sailcloth, canvas 1 
pha* •cloth* 
bay •sail* 

ro • nmaho * rasop 'theatre 1 
ro*n 'building* 
maho* rasop 'entertainment* 

hS*ka*nkha* 'chamber of commerce* 

ho* 'building erected for a special purpose* 
ka*nkha* 'trading' 

hl*pburl* 'cigarette box® 
hl*p 'box' 
burl* 'cigarette* 

4*2*3 Exocentric Compounds . In addition to the compounds 
described above, there are also a fe^ exocentric compounds 
whose heads do not appear. These are formed exactly like 
the compounds discussed so far, except that the head member, 
a Pro-noun, has been deleted by NCD 1. Some of these are 
listed below. 

Sub.lect Deleted , Object Preserved * 

oho*mna*m 'beautiful girl® 
oho*m 'appearance* 
na*m 'to be beautiful* 

khwan^o’n 'an easily-frightened person* 
khwan 'spirits' 

?b*n 'to be tender* 

phomma * 'bangs' 
phom 'hair' 

MMMMPM 

ma* 'horse' 
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Ba*mkha* •tripod 0 
sa*ia •three* 
kha* •leg* 

Object Deleted » Other Const ituent s Preserved * 

_ce*tcamnon •aim, purpose* 
ce*t *mind* 
camnon *to desire® 

kapkle »m *food eaten with alcoholic beverages* 
kap *with® 

klj * snacks taken with drinks* 

kapkha*w 'food eaten with rice* 
kap *with* 
kha*w *rice° 

ka* fa»k *a kind of parasitic plant* 
ka* *crow* 
fa»k *to deposit* 

lancha*k 'inside story* 
ljj 2 'back® 
cha*k ®cu. -'in* 

Adverbial Deleted 3 Subject and Verb Preserved * 

tawantok *West* 
tawan • sun® 
tok *to drop* 

tawan? b*lc *East* 
tawan ®sun* 

?b *k • to emerge* 

phend Inway 'earthquake® 
phbnd in ’earth® 
way *to tremble® 
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4*3 Review of the rules * At the close of the discussion, 
we will review the form of GNC and the Noun Compound Deletion 



trans format ions • 



GNC <N f a) N 



r »/ « v 

{ r (N) (V(Prp) K } 

l b)<{(V(Prp))(N)W 
l ml* (Nu) N J 

2 



NP 



1 

1>2 



NCD 1 



<(N V)r+N 1(VN)> N 

L+ProJ 



1 

1 



2 

P 



3 

3 



Where 1 and 3 are neither 
both present nor both al>- 
sent. 



NCD 2. <N V(Prp) N> w 

1 2 3 4 1 

— > 1 p 3 4 

NCD 3* <N (V) Prp N> m 

1 2 3 4 1 

— > 12 p 4 



Obligatory if 2 is present 
optional otherwise. 



And* as an approximation of the principle dealing with the 
deletion of recompounded general forms s 

a 



NCD 4. < Z<{X^> N > N 

Delete X 



Where X is a general term 
in an area of meaning in 
which Y Is a specific term 



MMMIMi 
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Footnotes 



^Lees , ojd. cit . 

2 

.. -■ statement like '‘Norm modifiers in Thai always follow 

aa nouns * both in compounds and in noun phrases” is 
effectively two statements, of course# Lees, however, seems 
o have missed this generality since he places on his compound 
forming rule the burden of reversing the constituents in the 
underlying sentences# See Lees, ojd# cit # , p# 174# 

3 

- - Richard B. Noss, Thai Ref erence Grammar (Washington. 

D# C # i Foreign Service Institute, 1964)7 "p# 23# 

^Ibld . 

■'Personal communication# 

6 

n F? om Wa £°J amasikkhadit ' Thai Syntax# An Outline (Bangkok#* 
The College of Education Prasarnmitr, 1963) , p. 45. 

Udomphol . .Compound Words in Thai (Unpublished Master's 
Thesis, Chulalongkorn University, 19^4)# 

^Ibld # , p# 18# 

, r Tru?°I! e y er J!, ls u^rammatical because of the presence of 

classifier for cabinets, not keys. If the 
^ * s substituted the sentence could fail to be 
Sff? on }l ^cause 'cabinet key' happens not to be com- 
moniy used. If the appropriate classifiers are allowed, this 
rame could never distinguish collocations from compounds# 

10 A 

As we mentioned in footnote 9, the third frame is value- 
less if one takes seriously the generative capacity of cior>- 

farmation T ^e second frame hinges on an inter- 

esting feature of Thai grammar which we cannot go into here. 

bu : ll i ce to sa y bhat there are many sequences which will 
not fit into this frame which are not compounds either? hence 
It alone is not sufficient to distinguish noun phrases from 



11 

12 . 



Udomphol, op. cit., p# 17# 



'Ibid . , p. 7-10# 

^^Pra Worawetpisit , Grammar (1954), p# 79. 
Udomphol , o£. cit . , p. fT 



Quoted in 
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ih. 

Faculty of the Pre-University School, Grammar (The 
Pre- University School, 19 56) » P» 25 # Quoted in Udomphol, 
op # clt # , p# 9. 

^^Phya Upakitsilpasarn, Thai Grammar (195*0 » P* 3* 

Quoted in Udomphol, op# clt # , p# 7-9* 

Reference Book of Thai Grammar for Secondary Educat ion 
4-5 (Ministry of Education, 1962) , p7 202# Quoted in Udom- 
phol, op. cit. , p. 9. 

17 

'Campbell and Shaweevongse , op. cit # , p# 153-1 55« 189- 

190, 255-257# 

■^Lanyon-Orglll, op# cit # , p. 74-77* 

■^Anthony, et. al. , op# clt . , p# 358-359* Haas and 
Subhanka, op. cl~, p7 25. 

20 

Moss, op# clt . , p# 59-66# 

21 

Mary R. Haas, Thai- English Student* s Diet ionary (Stan- 
ford, Calif # i Stanford University Press, 1964) , p* xv-xvii# 

22 

Udomphol, op# clt . 

^Warotamasikkhadit , op# cit # , p. 45-50* 

24 

Actually, the derivation is somewhat more complicated 
than this. 

^Udomphol, op. cit # , p# 29# 

26 

Warotamasikkhadit , op# clt # , p# 45# 

27 

' Ibid # I will change Warotamasikkhadit* s structural 
index in these rules slightly for greater clarity. 

Ibid # , p# 46# 

2 9 Ibld . , p. 4-9. 

30 

J Haas, op# clt . 

^Thal-Thai Dictionary (Bangkok! The Ministry of Education, 
1950). 

^L#N# Morev (Comp#) and S# Semsampan (Ed#), Brief Thal- 
Eusslan Dictionary (Leningrad! Leningrad University Press, 

1964 ). 
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-^Thai speakers may contest the classification of some 
of the examples in this chapter. Some are ambiguous and 
belong in more than one list. Some may be mis-classif led. 

My only claim is 1) that the classification is valid and 
2) that most of the examples in any list are correctly clas- 
sified. 



-^This compound Involves coordinate compounding of two 
items which have already been coordinate- compounded. 



35 



Format is adapted from Rosenbaum, op . 




is quite possible that the innermost sentence khon 
bln duay sa*y is to be derived from the further embedding* 



<khon chay samrap <ka*n 
person use for activity 

sa^ > g 

line 



<ka*n pen «khon bin> s > Np > s 
activity be person fly 




This type of derivation for Instrumental phrases was suggested 
to me by Dr. James D. McCawley. For obvious reasons, we will 
not attempt to deal with this refinement in this discussion. 

-^Frequently a noun position in a compound will be filled 
by a nominalized verb which has undergone T ka*n Del. 

^nak ’expert* is a bound form which must undergo GNC. 

- ^oha*w ’dweller in’ is a bound form requiring application 
of GNC. Its presence in cha^wpramon is an enigma. 

^See footnote 38. 

^For a definition for wuanom , the Thai- Thai Dictionary 
gives wua phan thl • hay nom ma*k '*a kind', of cow which gives 
much milk*. Thai- Thai Dictionary ,, op # ait . 

Jip 

Warotamasikkhadit makes the same assumption implicitly 
with his rule that makes compounds out of sentences of the form* 

V t N^. See Warotamasikkhadit, og. cAt • , p. 46 and pp. above. 

^%aas and Subhanka, ojo ; . cit . , p. 551* 

^Haas and Subhanka, erg. cit . , pp. 5^9 • 559* 

^Mr. sirisamphan made the observation that these two 
sentences sounded like mistakes a European would make. 



46 

Cf. Warotamasikkhadit, ojd. cit . , p. 49- 5^ and dis- 
cussion above. 



*^Most of the other Thai government ministries are simi- 
larly named. 
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48 

See footnote 3 8. 

49 

So startling was the first alternative that I at first 
assumed that he intended the second alternative to be a cor- 
rection of the first, but he assured me that either definition 
was appropriate. 



<0 

See footnote 39* 

51 

A_ possible alternative to this and the tSnmaw 'tree 1 
case would be to allow certain words, like tonmavv and kha*n- 
na^r to be entered as single lexical items with more than one 
member. This solution has a number of disadvantages. See 
chapter 5 for discussion of similar problems. 
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See footnote 4l. 



53 

A very great many transitive verbs in Thai are amblva— 
lent, as a glance at the meanings in the Thai- English Student ®s 
Dictionary wixl show. Warotamasikkhadit TopT cit. , p.~3, 7) 
sets up ambivalent verbs as a subset of Thai verbs separate 
from transitive verbs. For him there are obviously transitive 
verbs which are not ambivalent. 

5 4 

... actually did find a single example of a three-member 
compound? sa ° wkhonrak 9 a man*s sweetheart® (sa*w ®youne. xvoman*. 
|hon “person* , rak *to love*). There is nothing in our rules 
to prevent such compounds from being generated. 

55 

seems likely that a more complete grammar of Thai 
would allow Pro-nouns to be more freely deleted. It may 
also be possible to collapse NCD 1 with T Pro Del, The pre- 
late?.^ N ln ^ ls re Quired by compound types to be discussed 
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, cnn Warotamasikkhadit (o£ ; cit . , p. 48) derives pha-may 

. may ^The cloth is woven with silk” 

instead of a sentence with tham *to make*. It may be there 
are a number of verbs like this instead of just one. 

57 

The innermost sentence could undergo T Am Vb in the 
first cycle and thus khr4ankhrua could be derived like a 
Subject- Adverbial compound. For the sake of demonstration, 
w® will assume that T Am Vb is not selected in the f l^rst 

1-0 

The constituent to«n 'Classifier for units of time' 
is deleted under the noun compound deletion principle. 

59 

- The ambivalent Verb Transformation could apply since 
kha^y is an ambivalent verb and the derivation would be sim- 
plified. For illustrative purposes we will assume that it 
does not. 
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Chapter 5 



Learned Compounds 

* 

1.0 Introduction * Among noun compounds in Thai there 
is a small but interesting subset which differs from the others 
in several important ways* In the first place* the elements 
which make up these compounds are semi-assimilated elements 
of Indie origin, and are recognized as such by Thai speakers* 
Such compounds are pracha » s4 k sa * 'public education* (Skt* 
pra.la • mankind* , siksa 'training') and wisawako*n 'engineer* 
(Skt* vlsva 'all', kara 'doer')* 1 In the second place, the 
serial order of the elements In many of these is the reverse 
of what it would be if the compound were formed by the rules 
in chapter 4* The learned word phatta»kha*n 'large restaurant' 
is formed from the Indie elements phatta 'food' and ?a*kham 
•building* where the modifying element phatta precedes ?a*kha*n » 
.the head* By contrast, the native word for restaurant, ra*nr 
?a*ha*n ( ra*n 'store', *?a*ha*n 'food')* occurs in the normal 
, order, head followed by modifier* Besides these factors, many 
of these learned compounds display atypical phonological phe- 
nomena* The word for 'animal* is sat , and is so pronounced 
in isolation, or in compound with a native Thai noun, as in. 
satpa* 'wild animal' * But when compounded with another Indio 
element in a learned compound it becomes satwa- g satwawlttfiya* 
•zoology* (witthaya* 'science. — -ology')* Similarly, ttye word' 
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thun •funds*, whfen alone of compounded with certain other nouns 
has the form thun# But when compounded with sap 'wealth* 4 it 
becomes thunna ( thunnasap • capital* )• Other learned compounds 
shew vestiges of Indie sandhi phenomena# The final vowel of 
the bound form phatta 'food* in the above-cited learned com- 
pound phatta , kha°n '(large) restaurant' fuses with the first 
vowel in ?a*kha*n (with deletion of the glottal stop) to form 
the single long a^# There are a number of other examples, all 
involving short or long a# 

2*0 Possible Solutions # It is clear that these items 
are special in a number of ways. What is less clear is how 
to account for the differences and still show how they fit in- 
to Thai grammar# One possible solution would be to enter them 
all in the lexicon as single units. This solution, however, 
runs into a number of serious objections. In a number of 
cases, the members of these learned compounds also occur inde- 
pendently with meanings similar to those they bear in compound# 
To enter the compounds as units would be to deny that the in- 
dependent and compounded elements with the same meanings are 
the same item. Secondly, it would result in a multiplicity 
of repetition of the same items. We have already mentioned 
the word satawawitthaya* 'zoology'# But there are a number 
of academic disciplines that are named with compounds with 
wltthaya* , and even more with sa’t , tvhich also means • science'* 
To enter each of these separately seems, clearly to miss an 
obvious general ity# Besides these objections, this solution 
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would build into the lexical entries the phonological alter- 
nations in forms like sat and thun * While these alternations 
are irregular* there are a number of them that are irregular 
In the same way and the separate entry solution would preclude 
the possibility of exploiting thefee sUbregulaf ities in the 
phonological rules. Finally* this type of solution would 
leave unexpressed the grammatical relationships between the 
members of these compounds, which are similar to those in the 
regular compounds. 

Another possibility would be to allow the category symbol 
N to branch. A rule like N — > (Prefix) N* (Suffix) could be 
Introduced into the grammar and the bound Indie elements 
could be specified as prefixes or suffixes depending on whether 
they follow or precede the head nouns of learned compounds. 

This solution allows us to avoid unnecessary repetition in the 
lexicon and would allow for expression of phonological subregu- 
larities. If the same form is allowed to be specified as a 
prefix or suffix and also a free form, there would be no neces- 
sity for double entries for items which appear either indepen- 
dently or in compound. But this solution would still fail to 
account for the grammatical relationships between members of 
the compounds, which provided much of the motivation for the 
derivation of compounds from sentences in the case of regular 
Thai compounds. In addition, this solution would force the 
retraction of the suggestion that categories like N and V are 
universal lexical category symbols which do not branch in the 
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grammar of any language* 

Another possibility is to allow the compounds to be gen- 
erated by the ordinary Thai rules for compound derivation, 
using native Thai forms, and then to allow substitution of the 
learned forms with concomitant reordering of these forms* This 
solution would seem to lack the defects of the other two, but 
has others of its own. In some cases, it is impossible for 
a Thai speaker to imagine a sentence which would account for 
the meaning and combination of learned forms in compound. For 
smother thing, there seems to be a certain artificiality about 
such a solution in some instances. There are a great many 
compounds, especially of the learned type, of the form XY, 
for which the definition seems to be of the form X klaw kap 
Y (or Y klaw kap X) where klaw kap means 'to deal with'* It 
appears that the concept of one thing dealing with, or having 
to do with another may be more basic than the subject- verb- 
object relationship captured by deriving compounds from under- 
lying sentences. Perhaps the ultimate solution will be the 
recognition of an abstraction expressing the concept of X 
dealing with Y which may be expressed either by a sentence or 
by a normal Thai compound, or alternately, by a learned com- 
pound. 

3*0 Informant Behaviour . Before ive can adopt a tentsu- 
tive solution, it will be helpful to investigate what sort of 
knowledge a Thai speaker has on the basis of which he uses 
these compounds. The informant with whom I discussed these 
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matters was Kasian Chongsarit, a young man from Bangkok who 
has recently arrived in the United States to complete his final 
year of high school here before going on to college in an Ameri— 
can university* The informant was first shown a few derivations 
for ordinary Thai compounds and then asked to supply under- 
lying sentences for a few others of the native type* After 
doing this successfully, he was introduced to the learned type 
and £sked to do two things* First, he was asked if he could 
distinguish the two parts which made up the word. He was able 
to do this without fail in every case. Secondly, he was asked 
to provide source sentences for this type of compound, using 
the two parts in the • sentences if possible* The results of 
this task varied* 

In many cases, he was simply unable to give a sentence 
at all* The word ?onka*n was identified as consisting of 
? on * body 9 and ka*n ‘matter, affair 1 • But he was not able to 
suggest a sentence which reflected the meaning of these two 
parts. In others, a sentence was supplied which was difficult 
to evaluate. For kammaslt ‘ownership* , Kasian suggested 
sltthf? thl* pen cawkho»n "The situation which is being an 
owner”', sltthl? ‘situation 1 is an alternate form of sit, but 
the form kamma strictly speaking means 9 deeds 1 and has no 
counterpart in the sentence*. In some oases, he gave meaning 
for the constituent parts which it clearly does not have in 
the -compound • In some of these cases, a form has a meaning 
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in compound which it does not have when used freely* For 
instance, kon in compound has the meaning ‘'device 1 , as in 
konoak • engine •* Independently , however, it means 9 trick* • 

The informant gave the meaning 9 trick* for kon and was pre- 
dictably unable to suggest an underlying sentence containing 
kon from which konoak could be derived. In other cases, the 
informant seemed to be thinking of a word having nothing to 
do with the compound under discussion. For ?a*lay in w£tthaya»lay 
9 university 1 , he gave the meaning "When someone that you like 
wants to depart and you don°t want him to depart’ 1 • This has 
nothing to do with its meaning in w£tthaya*lay , which is ap- 
parently close to the meaning of Sanskrit alaya *house, dwell- 
ing 9 • 

It was interesting to note that the informant sometimes 
gave sentences as definitions for some learned compounds which 
would give meanings to the compound which differed substantially 
from the one given in the Thai - English Student 9 s Diet lonary * 

Almost always, these sentences followed the normal Thai pattern 
of head plus modifier, supplying a somewhat oblique verifica- 
tion of the analysis in chapter 4* One of these is the*wal6*k 
•the world of the gods 9 which consists of the *wa 9 divinity* 
god* and lo*k ‘world 9 * However, Kasian gave the source as 
the*wada* thl* raksa* lo»k ”A divinity who protects the world” 
which interprets the head as the first member of the *wal o*k 
instead of the second. 

But in a large number of instances, the informant was 
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able to volunteer a definition which reflected an embedded 
sentence containing forms corresponding to the members of 
the compound and revealing the relevant grammatical relations* 

The learned word for ’artist 0 , cltrako*n (cltra ’picture* , 
ko*n ’doer*) was defined as* 

khpn th l * wa*t rn*p 

person who draw picture 

"A person who draws pictures" 

Cases of vowel sandhi x\rere no more of a problem than the 
others. le*kha*nuka*n ’secretary* ( le*kha* ’writing, ?anuka*n 
•subordinate*) received the definition* 

khon thl * kiaw kap ka*nkhian 

person who deal with activity-write 

"A person who deals with writing" 

In other cases, the informant x\ras not able to directly supply 
a definition, but accepted the one X suggested, sometimes with 
great enthusiasm. For nhonlamian ’population* ( phon(la) ’people*, 
p&ao *city, country*), I suggested* 

khon thl* yvr nay mAaij. 

person who be-located in city, country 

"People who are in the city (country)" 

Kasian accepted this definition with the comment "That's good!" 

4.0 Tentative Solution * Perhaps none of the solutions 
discussed in this chapter is ideal, but the most promising 
seems to be a combination of two of the above. It seems reason- 
able to assume in cases in which the informant was not able to 
suggest a sentence definition, and especially when he could 
not give a meaning to a compound member which elucidated its 

* 
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function in the compound. > that the putative compound is really 
a single lexical item. The difficulty here is that he always 
could correctly identify two items in these words. But it 
can he argued chat this information is part of the Thai person’s 
extralinguist ic knowledge* ahalogous to the educated English 
speaker® s knowledge that •adventure* can he divided into 9 ad* 
and • venture* which can then he traced to Latin words! In 
neither case does this type of information contribute to ef- 
ficiency in the description of the speaker 9 s use of these 
words. Learned words for which satisfactory definitions could 
he given will then he derived as in chapter 4# using native 
forms* Late in the grammar* there will he a mechanism which 
allows the replacement of certain native forms with learned 
forma, followed hy a transformation reversing the serial order 
where necessary. Thus, cltrako*n *artist° starts out as* 

. t 

khon thl* wa*t ru^p 

person who draw picture 

11 A person who draws pictures” 

Regular grammatical processes convert this to khonru*p* The 
substitution mechanism allows khon to he replaced hy k2 ..j i and 
r ft.p by cltra , giving »ko»ncitra . The reversal transformation 

makes the adjustment to cltrako *n. 

A similar solution takes the definitions given hy the 
informant or dictionary less seriously. Instead of assuming 
that precisely the sentence given hy the Thai speaker under- 
lies the learned compound, it can he assumed that the sentence 
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Is a paraphrase of the real underlying sentence necessitated 
by the presence in the real sentence of bound forms which can- 
not be used independently of the compound* The real under- 
lying sentence, then, for a compound like cltrako*n is not 
khon t hl* waM; ru*p but *ko*n thl* wa*t cltra * The items 
M*n and cltra are specified in such a way that sentences con- 
taining them must undergo GNC in order to give a real Thai 
utterance* This solution would have the advantage that it 
can explain why ko *n ®doer® seems to have more specific seman* 
tic content than khon ®person®. It would also explain why 
Thai speakers will give the members of the compound in the 
definition-sentence, even if they are learned words, as long 
as they are free forms* A definition like khon thl* w&*t ru*p 
is forced on the Thai speaker because he is not free to use 
ko*n and cltra in a sentence* Nevertheless, it does reflect 
the grammatical relationships involved* If this solution is 
adopted, and it seems to be the best one available, the rever- 
sal ©©arrangement transformation would still be necessary, 
but the substitution mechanism would not* 

However, sometimes the definitions given by the infor- 
mant indicated grammatical relationships that are different 
from those indicated in the Thai government dictionary* The 
word for • capital city® ra*tchatha»nl* ( ra*tcha •king', tha*nl* 
•city®) was defined by my informant as* 

Map thl • maha»kasa*t yu* 
city which king be-located 

M A city where the king lives * 1 
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but by the dictionary ass 

m4ar) fcfto »-q phra?ra*tehs> » 
city <of: King’*” ~ 

”The city of the king” 

and thus ultimately from* 

m4ap tbl.* phra-?rA*teba* 
city which king h&v'e 

'“The city X'/hich the king has" 

By the former definition* tJbajQi* is the object of the prepo- 
sition nay, ’in 9 * In the other definition, it would be the 
direct object of the verb ml* ? have *• Similarly, manoighglS 
•imagination* ( man .o* 'mind. 8 , pha*p 'picture*) was defined fcy 
Kasian asi 

pha°p th£ a yu* nay khwa,* mn^kkh it 

picture wliich be- located in e^cence^KinlE 

M A picture which is in the mind” 

The dictionary, on the other hand, gives; 

pharp thl « n^k wa-*t nay oltoag 

picture which be- thought be- drawn in mind 

"A picture which is conceived in the mind” 

According to the one definition, pha»p is ultimately the sub- 
ject of yu* ’to be located® and according to the other, it 
is the ultimate object of n£k ’to think* and wa*t ’to draw*# 
But this state of affairs supports rather than destroys the 
analysis xre propose. Since there are so many avenues of deri- 
vation which rooult in compounds, it is to be expected that 
many, if not most of them, will be ambiguous# This ambiguity 
can be accounted for by the above type of variations in defi- 
nitions by native speakers of the language# 
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5.0 Examples. We will list the examples In the same 

4w % »**. wwm>w 1 4 s wmm m 



order as In chapter 4* giving the structure- re fleeting defini- 

• % • 

tion for each type* but no sample derivations since the deri-* 
vations will be the same as those in chapter k except for the 
use of learned items and rearrangements where necessary* Bach 
of the definitions given is attested either by an informant or 
in the Thai- T ha i Dict ionary * The proposed analysis for any 

i ’ 

item is valid only for such Thai speakers for whom th e member:* 
of the compound and their interrelationships are known* Other** 
wise# the compound is functionally a unit for that speaker* 

V 

By no means all the compound types, listed,. In chapter are 
found ip the set of learned compounds* In particular* there 



will be no three r member compounds « 



We include In chapter 5 0- number of compounds which do 
not undergo rearrangement alth°ugh they include learned mein?* 
bars? We include them here since m^ny of them ere bound forms 
which appear only in learned compounds* We pen consider these 



gy^niinatically assimilated learned compounds^ 

t ' , 1 -* 

5»1 gabjegl g§ Head. 

* " * v * ** ■ ‘ ?v * ■ v ‘ ** *'* ’ - * .* v '.?* *4 hfc'ii *{*»'»*+**»>*■» k 

5*1*1. Verb as Second Member * ^ 

Examples which are not reverse di 



Definition* samaybo*ra*n * ancient times* 

samay thl* bo*ra*n 
time which be-ancient 



n4aka*n *cold sweat* 
n4a 'sweat* 
ka*n *to be black* 
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phanra.ya*n6 W • minor or additional wife* 
phanraya* '’wife* 
now f to be new* 

he Wsutwisay * unavoidable circumstances* 

Dk± 1 cause t reason* 

sutwlsay *to be beyond human power* 

sata&ybo wa*n *anclent times* 
samay *time* 
bo*ra*n *to be ancient* 

fiapha*sa*man *the House of Commons* 
sapha* * council# assembly* 
sS*man *to be common • ordinary* 

?&kso*ntam *low consonant* 

?&ks$*n * letter of the alphabet* 
tam *to be low* 

Examples which are reversed! 

Definition# sa*mans4ks&« • elementary edup^tlQp? 

ka*ns^ksa* thl* sa*man 
education which be- ordinary 

v 

banph£burut • ancestors* 

ban(pha) *to be early • original* 
burut f man* 

bo*ra*nwatthu? • relics* 

bo»ra*n *to be ancient* 
watthu? * object* 

Iahu9th6*t • light punishment* 
lahu? *to be light* 
thfr»t • punishment* 

mahSntaphay • great danger* 
mahanta *to be great* 
phay *danger* 
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mah&*oh on Hhe public, the majority of the people 

maha u 'to be great* 
chon *people* 



patchiimnaw ay *old age* 

patchimma. *to be final* 
way ’period of life* 



saimanS’iXsa • ’elementary education' 
s&^man ®to be common* ordinary* 
ik^nisiksa* ’education' 

2 anupha nraya * ’minor wife* 

?anu ’to be lesser, minor' 
phan raya* 'wife* 

9 anupha*k ’particle* 

Tanu *to be lesser, minor* 
pha*k 'part' 

,* * •’ " 

?usaha?kam * industry* : \ 

?usaha? *to be diligent? 
kern ’deeds* 



5.1.2 Object as .Second fleffifeer. 

Examples which are not reversed! 

Definition! kha* ra~* t ohaka «n ’government 

Mm mh rap stiaka^i 

person who work- for 

, r i . .. .* . -v.' * 

burutpraysanl* * mailman* ' , 
burut •man* ^ ;:VU 
. prays ant * 'mail* 



• * **$ 



vA r ,• ‘-.J 



•tv* 



kotthammacha * t *laws of nature* 
kot *rule, law* 
thammachS. • t ’nature • 
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krabuanka*n •procedure, administration* 
krabuan . ? procedure * WPceesjion* 



ka*n •matter,®. . 



%■ .. * 

*«» « .* '*•** 






khana? karamaka 0 tt' • c omm.it tee* 

i „ p I i i p i ^ , . . 

' i 4 • 'khafia? ^group * 



"f • !•■** ' '• !'•**• 

• ** vi' S ’w' r ? 

: . v* O j. J >,c*, 



kammaka*n ® committee member’ 



khana? ratthamontr i * 8 council of ministers* 
khana? ..* group ’ ; ’ * ! 1 j v ’ * 

ratthamontrl * ’minister in government* 

kha * luan * royal servant* 
kh& # * servant * 
luan ’government® 

kha*r£l»tchaka*n ’government official* 
kha* ’servant* 
ra*tchaka* n ’government* 

prawatka*n ’history 1 * 
prawat ’hist pry? 
ka*n ’matter* . • 

phra^phum *gpardian spirit of one*s land* 

? ep d ’ 

pfrfrijfl ’earth* • - V’ 

» . * 1 •» 

* ?tahiterawifc f sfcfoafc? .• . v < 

9athlka*n *head. leader* 

wat ’temple* 

Examples which are reversedi 

Definition! kltcaka*n ’activity* 

ka*n thl* klaw kap thura? 
matter which deal with business 



cakrava*n • cycle* (the machine) 
cakra ’wheel* 



ya*n ’conveyance* 
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clttrako*n * artist * 

cittra , 'painting* 
ko * n. 9 doer 5 

kltcak&’n 'work* activity* 

1 orfcca . f w vrk , act iv i t y * 
ka. y n 'activity* 

Christianity* 

Jchrjt (ta) -Christ* (from European) 

* re 1 1 g Ion * 

khunnosap 5 ad j ect ive * 
khunCfla^ * virtue* 
sap 3 word* 

phe "aatchako *j\ * pharmacist 3 
phe^satOiha) ’drug® 
ko*rt 5 doer* 

rat : thamofit r i *_ * government minister' 
t£x Ciha ) 'state, nation' 
mont ri 0 'minister' 

rat t ha sapha-" 'parliament' 

rat Ctha^ 'state, nation' 
ffafehgu* * counc il * 

ro’kslnlapa? 'medicine, therapeutics' 
ihl 3fc. 'disease* 

'art, craft* 

yutthaka-’n * "battle® 
yut (fcha) 'war® 
kA-*p 'activity* 

An important subclass of Subject— Object learned compounds 

of which the members have been reversed are those which name 

acadennic disciplines with either - aa-«t or witthaya* , both of 
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which mean •science* or *— ology* as head* E3camp3.es of this 

type are listed next. 

Definitions satam wl t thaya * 'zoology* 

wlcha/* 'fchl* klaw kap sat 

science which deal x\rith animal 

clttawltthayq* 'psychiatry* 
clt Cta.) 'mind® 
witthaya? 'science* 

kase * t trasa-* t 9 ©Br lecture as a science* 
jease^ttm- 'cultivated field* 
sa-*t: * science* 

khanlttasa*t 'mathematics* 

khan lb (t a) ‘mathematics* 
sa*t 'science* 

prawatsa*t 'history as a discipline* 
prawat ’history* 
sa*t 'science' 

phr4 ksasa"t • botany* 
phxlksa ' plant * 
sa*t 'science® 

sankhomwlt thaya * 'social science* 
sankhom • society* 
witthaya * ’science* 

satawawltth aya * ’zoology* 
sat (awa) ’animal* 
witthaya-* 'science* 

we*tohaga»t ’medical science* 
we»toha 'medicine* 
sa»t ’science* 

wltthava* se>r*t • science* 
witthaya * 'science' 
sa*t • science* 



?kks$ *ttsa*t ’liberal arts* 

?aks o°n ’letter of the alphabet* 
sa*t ’science’ 

5*10 Adverbial as Second Member 

Examples which are not reversed* 

Definition*- phonlalo°k ’the peoples of 

khon thl * yu c nay 

person who be«*located in 

mano*pha*p ’ imag inat i on ® 
mano* ’heart ? mind’ 
pha°p ’ picture * 

manutsayslo'k ’world of men* 
manut ( say a) ’man* 
lo*k ’world® 

phay thammacha * t ’natural disaster* 
phay ’danger® 
thammacha *t * nat ur e • 

phonlalo»k ’the peoples of the world' 
phonla ’people* 
lo*k ®worxd* 

phonlamAan ’population* 
phonla ’people* 

Man *city, country* 

phonlar4an •civilian* 
phonla 'person* 
r4an ’house* 

th6*nphra?ro*n ’throne hall* 
tho + n ’area* 
phra^rQ 0 n *hall* 



the world 

lo^k 

world 
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2arai^ 4 ttha*nka*nm4.an •political power* 
?amn a*t 9 power* influence* 
tha*n * associated with* (preposition) 
ka*nm4an • politics* 

Examples which are reversed* 

Definition* ra*tcbatha»nl» , • capital city* 



bannaph iphop • world of literature* 
b anna * writings* 
ph ip hop • world* 

hima»lay • Himalayas* 
hlma *snow* 

?a*lay * place* 

nakho*nso*phe»ni* 'prostitute* 
nakho *n *city* 
so*phe*nl* 'prostitute* 

r&*tchatha»nl* 'capital city* 
ra*tcha 'king* 
tha*nl* *city* 

5 . 1.4 Predicate Nominal as Second Member * 
Examples which are not reversed* 

Definition* ratthaba*nkla*n 'central government 0 



m4an thl® maha e kasa*t yu a 
city which king be-! 



be-located 



ratthaba*n thi * pen kla*n 
government which be " center 





choncha*tthay 'Thai nationals* 

t 

j - Qhon • people* 



choncha * w? ankrit 'British people* 
chon 'people* 

cha*w?ankrlt *the British* 



Mi» : ’ Thal . raoe ’ 
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krabuanka • nhay dro * 1 i si s ’ hydrolysis* 
krabuanka ’n ’process’ 

w»— w— — mm*— x 

ha ydro*lis ls ’hydrolysis’ (from English) 

phontamruat ’lowest rank of policeman’ 

ph on ’member of a military or police force 
tamruat ’policeman’ 

phonthaha*n ’private 9 

j£hon ’member of a military or police force 
thaha»n ’soldier’ 

phra^boro mmar a*chini ,> ' supreme queen’ 
phr a? ’ruler, god’ 
borommara* chini * ’supreme queen’ 

phra? can ’the moon’ 

phra? ’ruler, god® 
can ’moon’ 

samphanthama.vt r i * ’friendly relations’ 
samphan ( tba) ’relationship’ 
maytri* ’friendship’ 

9a*wutp4*n ’firearms’ 

?a*wut ’weapon’ 

P4*n ’gun’ 

Examples which are reversed* 

Definition* mltraclt ’friendliness’ 

wmmmnnw* wrw i 

clt tjhl* pen mit 
mind which be friend 

ca*rachon ’secret agent’ 
ca*ra ’spy’ 
chon ’person® 

cltrakam ’painting’ (art or act) 
cltra ’painting’ 



kam ’deed’ 
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maytrl*clt 'spirit of friendship* 
mavtri* 9 friendship* 
clt 9 mind* 

mlt racit • f r i endl ine s s 9 
m£tra 'friend* 
clt 'mind 9 

Of the reversed Subject-Predicate Nominal examples* there 
is a special set of which the head member is pha *p 'state* 
condition* or ka*n 'matter 9 * These nouns tend to add abstract- 

mm trnrnm 

ness to the meaning of the ether member* For various reasons* 
the usual sources for the underlying sentences for compounds 
was not productive for these. The informant, Kasian Chongsarit* 
was very reluctant to divide these compounds and give sentence- 
definitions including both members* When he did, it was clear 
that the sentence did not contribute to an understanding of 
the compound, and there was no consistancy in his definitions* 
The Thai-Thal Difet ionary is not likely to give definitions 
which include direct predicate- nominal relative clauses* Its 
definition for ?lsarapha»p 'freedom' is* 

J&SSLlZSBSS ifeSZ ill £38. 

quality- of- being be- free to self 
"State of being independent" 

As we have seen in chapter 3* nominal izat ions of this type with 
khwa * m and ka*n are derived from underlying structures which 
involve sentences with predicate nominals at the deepest level* 
If we recognize khwa»m as the native Thai counterpart of pha* p * 
and pen thay ke * tua as in some sense corresponding to ? Isara * 
then we have the needed definition. Although the evidence is 
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sparse > it is difficult to see how the two members of these 

compounds could otherwise he related* It seems Quite possible 

that the examples with K.a~ r n are derived by the regular nominal— 

ization rule, except that 1) the underlying predicate nominal 

is a noun, not a sentence, and 2) the members are reversed 

by the reversal transformation for Indie compounds* It is 

also quite likely that at least some of these compounds are 

actually units for many Thai speakers. The examples are* 

bukkhal ik kapha *p> 'personality® 
bukkhal £kka 'personality' 
pha*p 'state, condition' 

khunnapha * p 'quality* 
khun(na) 'virtue' 
pha*p 'state, condition' 

mo * ranapha * p 'death' 
mo*rana • death ' 
ph& # p 'state, condition' 

prawatka'n 'history' 

prawat 'account, history* 
k a *n * matter* 

phalaka*n 'force, power* 

phala 'physical strength* 
ka*n 'matter* 

phe»nka»n *plan* scheme* 
ph%*n *plan* 
ka»n * matter* 

fl&nrnhanthaph^. *p *relationshiPf state of alllanoe* 
samphantha ’relationship* 
pha*p • state, condition* 
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santlph&»p peacefulness* 
sant 1 'peace* 
pha*p * state, condition* 

woQka*n » circle, field, realm* 

£2£L * circle 9 
ka*n 'matter* 

lisarapjiaip * freedom* 

? l,3ara *to be free, freedom* 

J&lLlE # state, condition* 

5*1*5 Exocentrio Compounds * 

Some learned compounds are exocentrlc in the sense that 
the head member of the compound does not actually appear in 
the compound* A few compounds of this type were mentioned 
in chapter 4, but proportionately more of them are found among 

V, 

learned compounds* 

Definition* banna • rak 'librarian* 

Mil. MM nansj /hogsamiit 
person protect library-book 

Examples of (Subject)- Object- Verb* 

banna* rak 'librarian* 
ban na * ’writings* 
rak *to protect* 

chonpratha *n • irrigation* 



nltibanyat • legislation* 
nitl *law* 

banyat *to prescribe* 

pracha*ba*n • local government* 
pracha • • populace* 
ba*n *to tend* 
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ratthaba»n •government* 

rat(tha) 'nation, state* 
ba*n 'to tend® 

ptMMMMlHi 

2 onkharak . ®bcdy guard* 

ISSlMS-l 1 body ' 

®to protect® 

Example of ( Subject )-Adverbial-Verb! 

ya * mralcsa °k a"n ® guard , s ent r y ® 

f va."m 5 watches of the night* (Clf. ) 

’to be on guard duty* 

Learned compounds in which underlying constituents other 
than the subject are the head are much rarer than subject- 
head compounds. » Not only is the number of such compounds 
smaller, but there are fewer combinations of constituents and 
fewer compounds whose members are not reversed* 

5*2 Underlying Object as Head . 

5*2*1 Verb as Second Member * 

Example which is reversed* 

Definition* phalitphan 'product* 

sip thl* phallt kh*n ma* 

thing which be-produced jflse come 

• l !<■ , < iWjMfl* 8, 

Phan 'material' 

5*2*2 Subject as Second Member * 

Examples which are not reversed (all possessive ) * 

Definltloni mat Imaha* chon 'public opinion' 

khwa*mhen kho*n khonmu*ma*k 
opinion of large-group-people 



m 






\i 'vC 



pBallt 'to produce 
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mat lmaha* chon • public opinion* 
matl ’opinion® 
maha* cho n ’populace* 

prathe * t sara * t ® colony * 

prath&*t (sa) ’country* 
ra*t ’state, nation® 

phonlaka m ’retribution* 

pfeon(la) ’fruit, results’ 
kam ’deeds® 

phu*m £prathe°t ’topography* 
phu c m(£i ’earth® 
prath§ * t ® c ount ry * 

’prime minister’s residence’ 

’residence of a high government official 
na*yok ’prime official’ 

9a*yukla*n khon ’middle age* 
latyukla^ ’middle age* 
khon ’person* 

?a*yuk hwa*m * period of time after which prosecution of 

may no longer be initiated* 

. 2£££K 'age' 

khwa*m • case • 

ij ' 

Examples which are reversed! ■ ' < ;> 

Definition! phr£?ba*t **"oot of a king or queen* 

f a*tha* w kho*p phra? ca • wphendln 
sole'-of^foot of ruler 

ca * rakam • espionage* 
ca*ra *spy* 
kam ’deeds* 

co*nrakam ’robbery* 
co*n(ra) • thief* 

Earn * deeds* 
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manut sayatham 'humanity, humaneness* 
ma nut (s aya) 1 man • 

wnw* w ill iMf tr* 

tham ’dharma* 

phra?ba«t 'foot of a king or queen* 
phra? *god, ruler* 
ba*t 'foot' 

phra? ba r omna ru ° p • statue or picture of the king* 
phra? 'god? ruler* 
borommaru*p 'splendid likeness* 

phra?thl*nan 'throne* 
phra? *god, ruler® 
thl’nao ’seat* 

r& •tchathan ’official punishment* 
ra*toha 'king* 
than 'punishment* 

ra*tchathu*t 'royal envoy* 
ra»tcha 'king* 
thu*t • ambassador* 



sama * ch ikpha * p 'membership* 
sama *chi.k 'member* 

wnw> ww «nr<r. 

pha*p 1 state, condition' 
?a*yukhay 'lifespan* 

khay 'limit' 




5*2.3 Adverbial as Second Member . 

Example which is not reversed* 

Definition* p hat s adu? pray s an 1 * 'parcel post* 

sipkbo«Q tht* soq tha*n praysanl* 
things which be-sent by mall 

phatsadu? praysanl * 'parcel post* 
phatsadu? 'articles* 
praysanl • *mall f 
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Examples which are reversed# 

Definition# yuttbaphan "military equipment* 

ihl -I cjiiy samrap t^su*^ 
weapon which he-* used for fighting 

mjtsamphan * friendly relations* 
m.{t * friend* 
sam phan 1 relationship* 

pa*kkham ’spoken word* 
pa *k ’mouth, beak* 
kham *word* 

we*tchapha n "medical supplies* 
we*tcha ’medicine* 

Phan ’material* 

yutthaph an ’military equipment* 
yut (tha) * war • 

Pha n "material* 

* ka * tpray sanl * ’airmail* 
va^azt "air* 
praysani • 'mail* 

5*2*4 Egocentric Examples* 

Examples of (Object) -Subject- Verb# 

Definition# kawl*nfphon f poetry* 

khamp raphan thl * kawiJ tip 
poetry which poet” compose 

kawl *n£phop ’poetry* 
kawl* "poet* 
nfphon *to write* 

phra? ra * t chadamrat 'royal speech 9 
phra?ra.*tcha ’king 9 
damrat # to speak* 
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5*3 tJhder lying Adverbial as Head * 

5*3*1 Subject as Second Member * 

Examples which are reversed* 

definition* pankhommanut * human society* 

roanut thl* nay sankho m 

man which be-located in society 



phutthaka^n *the time of Buddha* 
phut (tha) 'Buddha* 
ka*n ’age® 

sapkhommanut 'human society* 
sankhom * society* 
manut ’man* 5 

the*wal o*k 'heaven* 

the°wa - ’divinity* 
lo*k 'world® 



5*3*2 Object as Second Member* 

Examples which are not reversed* 

Definition* sat ha~° mEsafr. a " ras op • theater* 

thl* samrap 

p1a.ce for watch- for- amusement 



sana*mkl*la» * stadium* sports field* 
sam",m ’field* 
ki*la* ’sport* 



satha*nipah5 *rasop ’theater* 



safch^in •place* 



M 



Wfck,rv..^’’ J,f¥ '■ 



’ entertainment • 

, it Hi 



sathamni *w{tthayu? ’radio station* 
sathK-»nnl» * stat Ion* 
wittha-flfo ’radio* 



Examples which are reversed* 
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Definition# wftthaya*lay •college* 

im. Chan su*n 6 

place give education level high 

phatta «kha*n * large restaurant* 
phafcta. * food 3 

ha.»n c building* 

^ c college® 

wfttfraya* * science* knowledge* 

?a*lav ''place® 

5*3*3 Exo centric Compound * 

Example of (Adverbial )-Sub^ect~ObJect# 

pracha • t h fpafc&y • democracy* 
p pacha.* 9 populace ’ 

?athfpat^ v 9 sovreignty* 

5*3*^ Co-ordinate Compounds* 

Examples of co-ordinate compounds# 

Definition# thukeuk * happiness and sorrow* 

thuic le? suk 

mm mm* mm <m » *•%**♦*—»-» 

sorrow and happiness 

cl t cay 'heart and soul* 
oit »mincl , 
cay 'heart* 

phanraya * sa *m^. * * married couple* 
phanraya* 'wife® 
sa*ml* 'husband® 

phayphfbat * danger, disaster* 
phay 'danger* 
phfba.tr 'disaster' 

pha*sf *?a*ko *p 'revenue* 
pha*gf* *tax* 



9a*ko*q 'tax# revenue* 
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phra^ ca * w ’God, ruler’ 
phra? ’god, ruler* 
ca»w ’ruler, holy being’ 

r4du»ka*n ’season* 
r4&ui 'season* 
ka # n ’age’ 

gantlsuk ’peace and happiness* 
santl ’peace* 
suk ’happiness® 

sapaya*ko«n ’resources® 

SSI'ismi 'wealth* 

?a *ko*n ’revenue’ 



the*pp haca*w *a god* 

the*p (pha) ’divine being’ 

— M u r— i n i w wl n rv» m ***** 

ca*w ’holy being, ruler* 



:r- *;•' 



thuksuk ’happiness and sorrow* 
thuk ’sorrow’ 
suk ’happiness* 

5*3*5 Compounds Not Derived from 
As we found among the nat ive Thai cdmpoppdf , thesa are 

r ■ • • i ^ " . ' ♦ ’ * • . 

several learned compounds which are f ; p^^d fPPm noun. phrases 

%'v > 5 -;.^ •; ti «. r • 1'fer^V'iA *:**$}>•< ypl SV t he vu* 

in which no sentence .» ha.B 'beentLembedded, Again pVacti^Aily all 

<i ;'fl\ L^n Q'cr <:-: ■ 7 ‘ « : 

involve numbers* Like most other learned compounds, these 



examples occur with the number and noun in reverse order* fpom 
the corresponding native compounds* The examples are# 



banda*khru* ’all teachers* 
banda • ’all of* 
khru* ’teacher’ 
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c&tupadcay 'four requisites for a Buddhist monk 1 
catu ’four* 

P&dcay ’requisite* 

sapphasat *all kinds of animals* 
sap(pha) *all* 
sat * animal • 

■ imom 

sapphakhun ‘properties, qualities* 
sap(pha) *all* 
khun ‘virtue® 

?c*kkachon ‘private individual* 

?e*kka ‘one* 
chon ‘person* 

It will be noticed that sapphasat ‘all kinds of animals* 
differs from the others in the list In that it has the meaning 
•all kinds of animals* and not ®all animals*# This means that 
while the other examples have undergone the deletion of their 
regular classifiers, sapphasat has undergone deletion of a 
classifier meaning *kind*# A similar example is phanma * y *kind§ 
of plants' ( ph an 'kind* (elf# ) ~(ton)ma*y 'plant* )• As ft meaning 

■ i * '• 4 

for this word, Kasian gave me# 

, * ‘ •. 

* : ' . .s. ** > ; \ « 

tSnma*y lap chanft 

plant several kind . . ; • 

. - . *.**,*,} fa • ■ A ; . • : 

substituting the native classifier chanlt for the learned Phan # 
Clearly, phanma *y and sapphasat are similar in derivations ex- 

> ' si i . 

*■ ■•-•v* y» * 

cept that sapphasat preserves the number word and deletes the 
classifier and phanm a *y represents the opposite procesp# 

A number of these examples are exocentric ( (Subject )- 
Object)# 



catuba*t •quadruped* 
catu *four* 



4 
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ba*t ’foot’ 

caturat • square • 
cat^a • four 9 
rat 'side’ 

sapt)haua*m ’pronoun* 
sap(pha) *all* 
na.*m ’noun* 



5*3*6 Units# Finally, there are a number of words which 
although they involve recurring parts t are judged to be units 
on the basis of informant behaviour and the lack of coherence 
between the meaning of the compound and the individual members* 
E&amples with cakrar- • wheel*# 

Cakra-nhat ’emperor* 
cakra-ohoo ’empire* 
cakra-wa # n ’universe* 



Example# .with rka*n • matter^# 

^ '] « i * 

kon«"ka»n * affair,* business* 
hk?trka.?n *eveiitV circumstance* 
9on~»ka*n * organization* 

Examples with kam(ma) • deeds* •» 
kamma-ka*n • committee member* 
kamma-kaTok • accusative case* 
kammaMphan • heredity* 
kamma-slt *ownership f 
k amma-wa* cok • passive voice* 
Examples with kam(ma) 'deeds* *» 
M •yya-ka m • gymnastics* 



kamma- preceding# 



kam following# 



Eifnlapa-kam *art object*# 
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Footnotes 



n In discussing Thai vocabulary, Lanyon-Orgill notes* 

..•in the earlier period many Sanskrit and Pali learned words 

V® r ® , lnt ° T J? ai as » result of the Hindu influence 

in South-East Asia." Lanyon-Orgill , o£. cit. , p, 15 * 

2 

Thal-Thal Dictionary (Bangkok* Ministry of Education, 
±y5Q) • passim * 

3 

These differ from native compounds in that the verb is 
always an adjectival verb* 

4 

% Obviously, this involves the deeper embedding* khon 
,*$*** . "People fight with the weapons"* 

% ie deeper embedding is kh on du'len nay thl* "Peoole 
watch for amusement in the place 55 ? 

The deeper embedding is khon hay ka-ns4ksa » chan su»n 
iyiaj^n People give high-level education at the place ”• 



nag satha 
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